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IMPORTANT NOTICES, 


The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy freo. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the ead of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
**dec03’’ on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1903. 


Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. ; 
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Dr. Miller’s New Book 


SENT BY RETURN MAIL. 


The book contains 328 pages, is bound in handsome cloth, with » 
letters and design; it is printed on best book-paper, and illustrated wi: 
over 100 beautiful original half-tone pictures, taken by Dr. Miller himseif 
It is unique in this regard. 

The first few pages of the new book are devoted to an interesting 
biographical sketch of Dr. Miller, telling how he happened to get into 
bee-keeping. Seventeen years ago he wrote a small book, called ‘A Year 
Among the Bees,’’ but that little work has been out of print for a number 
of years. While some of the matter used in the former book is found in 
the new one, it all reads like a good new story of successful bee-keep- 
ing by one of the masters, and shows in minytest detail just how Dr. Mil- 
ler does things with bees. 


HOW TO GET A COPY OF DR. MILLER’S 
“FORTY YEARS AMONG THE BEES.” 


The price of this new book is $1.00, post-paid ; or, if taken with the 

WEEKLY American Bee Journal for one year, BOTH will be sent for $1.75. 

Or, any present regular subscriber to the American Bee Journal 
whose subscription is paid in advance, can have a copy of Dr. Miller’s new 
book free as a premium for sending us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year with $2.00. This is a magnificent offer, and should 
be taken advantage of at once. For many of our readers it is not only an 
easy way to earn a copy of the book, but at the same time they will be 
helping to extend the subscription list of the old American Bee Journal, 
and thus aiding also in spreading the best kind of apicultural information 
among those who would be successful bee-keepers. 

Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO, 
144 & 146 E. Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 


Objects of the Association: 


ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 

2d.—To protect and defend its members in 
their lawful rights. 

3d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration 
of honey. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP, $1.00. 
Send dues to Treasurer. 


President—W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 
Vice-President—J. U. HARRIS, 
Grand Junction, Colo. 
Secretary—GEORGE W. YORK, 
144 & 146 E. Erie St., Chicago, I11. 
General Manager and Treasurer— 
N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


E. Wuitcoms, Friend, Neb. 
W. Z. Hutrcuinson, Flint, Mich. 
Upo ToEPpPERWEIN, San Antonio, Tex. 
R. C. AIKIN, Loveland, Colo. 
P. H. E-woop, Starkville, N. Y. 
E. R. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
Wo. A. SBLSER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
G. M. DoouitrtLe, Borodino, N. Y. 
W. F. Marks, Chapinville, N. Y. 
J. M. HamBavuen, Escondido, Calif. 
C. A. Hatcu, Richland Ctr., Wis. 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, I11. 


(os If more convenient, Dues may be sent 
to the Secretary, at the office of the American 
Bee Journal. 





A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing tor a vee-keeper or honey-seller to 
wear on his coat-lapel. It of- 
ten serves to introduce the 
subject of honey, and fre 
quently leads to a sale. 

The picture shown herewith 
is a reproduction of a motto 
gueen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has 
a pin on the underside to 
Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10c; 
Send all orders to the office 





fasten it. 
or 6 for 25 cents. 
of the American Bee Journal. 
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Please Mention the Bee Journal 








The Novelty Pocket-Knife.. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 


poe 


HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 









(Tuts CuT Is Tuer ULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knite. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here. 

The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 





Why Own the Novelty Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; but ifthe “* Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise to try todestroy the name and ad- 
dress, would destroy the xnife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fot- 
tunate as to have one of the “ Novelties,” your PocKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and in 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 


: How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento conld a mothet 
give to a son, a wife toa husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the knife having 
the name of the recipient on one side? 

“ The accompanying cul gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation 
this"beautiful kuife, as th~ “ Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Premium to the 


pone sending us 1 HREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.9.) We will club the Nove't) 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 
GEORGE W, YORK & CO, Chicago, !!! 


&@ Please allor *bout two weeks for your kuife order to be tiliea. 
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Editorial Comments 











Text-Books on Bee-Culture are things of exceeding impor- 
«. Beginners are sometimes puzzled to know what is meant bya 
Well, a text-book on bee-culture is simply a book of in- 
struction, telling something about bees and their habits, and giving 
advice as to the care of them. The beginner who is trying to keep 
ees without having a text-book, even if he has only a single colony, 
s making a great mistake. Noneof the text-books costs much more 
than a dollar, and the beginner in ignorance of the principles of bee- 
ig may easily make a mistake that will cost him a good deal 
more than a dollar in a single season. 
It is a serious mistake to think that for atime the beginner will 
vet along all right with a bee-paper, and after he has had more ex- 
rience it will be time to get a text-book, or, as some call it, a bee- 
ok. A bee-paper comes in to supplement a text-book, not to take 
If you can have only the one, by all means get the 
text-book, though no one should think of keeping up-to-date without 
But the text-book is the thing of first importance, and 
should be faithfully studied from the first minute you come in posses- 
n of a colony of bees, or, still better, before you get any bees at all. 


+} L 
KL-DOOR. 
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e place of it. 


a paper also. 





Second Swarms Should Be Prevented, as a rule. This 
is for beginners, and older readers can skipit. If colonies are 
eft to themselves, they will generally send out a second swarm, some- 
imes a third, and even a fifth or sixth, although the latest issues are 
ikely to be very small indeed. The beginner muy feel pleased at the 
thought of so much increase, but sooner or later his greatest desire 
will be to prevent all swarms after the first, if indeed he does not 
esire to prevent even the first issue. 

It is not a very difficult thing to prevent after-swarms. When the 
rime swarm is hived, set it on the stand of the old colony, putting 
old colony close beside it. A week later remove the old colony to 
ew stand. All the field-bees from the old colony when they return 
m foraging will pow go straight to the old stand, joining the 
That will greatly weaken the old colony, and at the same 
stop the carrying in of all nectar. Being weakened by the loss of 
and discouraged at the apparent cessation of the harvest, the 
: will give up all thought of further swarming, allowing all queens 

e destroyed in their cells by the first one that emerges. 





Apple-Blossom Honey.—Fruit-bloom is counted of much im- 
tance because it comes at a time to aid greatly in building up colo- 
strength for the coming harvest, but probably few have 
of it as a sourceof any considerable surplus. G. M. Doolittle, 
er, has expressed the opinion that if colonies were strong enough 
time of fruit-bloom, it might be the source of considerable sur- 

Sut a yield of 100 pounds a colony would seem surprising. J. 
ine says in Gleanings in Bee-Culture: 


ht 


his county (Wayne) stands fourth in the United States as an 
county, and we can “ know it last fall”? whether the orchards 
ssom or not this year; and also that, if the weather is favor- 
1nd our bees in shape, we shall get honey. 
1901 I extracted from three hives (supers and brood-nest) three 








times in ten days, taking from each, at each extracting, a 12-quart 
bucketful of honey. Ripe? Yes, it weighed 12 pounds and 3 ounces 
per gallon. it candied solid the next January, and was pure white- 
nearly 100 pounds per colony. My whole yard averaged over 50 
pounds per colony. Now, don’t think I mean to say that such a crop 
can be secured every year; but I have had four yields of apple-blossom 
honey to three of basswood, so I think it well worth working for, see- 
ing that you need prepare for it only when the trees are going to 
blossom full. 

Now about the quality. I retail all, or nearly all, of my honey; 
and when a customer has once had apple-blossom honey he will 
always call for it again, although I have several other kinds—rasp- 
berry, clover, basswood, and generally buckwheat. 





Danger of Easy Increase.—That a colony of bees, or any 
part ofa colony, when left without a queen will proceed at once to 
rear a queen from a worker-grub—if such a grub be present—makes it 
seem a very easy matter to increase the number of colonies with great 
rapidity. Therein liesa danger to beginners—a very great danger. 
If a beginner has a colony with six, eight, or more frames of brood, he 
thinks that all he needs to do is to put a frame of brood with adhering 
bees into each of six, eight, or more hives, and, presto! there he is, 
with six, eight, or more colonies. If he acts upon that thought he 
will be very sure to rue it. Let him study carefully in his text-book 
some of the principles that should govern in such matters, and then 
he may act with some intelligence. Asa further help, some hints will 
be given in these columns in the present and subsequent numbers 
which it will be well for the novice to study carefully. 





To Provide Ventilation When Moving Bees, a common 
way is to use a screen of wire-cloth covering the entire top, a wire- 
cloth screen also closing the entrance. Gleanings in Bee-Culture 
gives the following ingenious way to save trouble and expense: 


Instead of using an ordinary wire-cloth screen, take some pieces 
of one-piece section, ‘g-inch thick, and lay ohe piece at each of the 
four corners, on top of the hive-body. The cover is now set on top, 
and, as will be seen, there will be a ‘x-inch crack on the sides, front, 
and rear, between the cover and the body, and just narrow enough to 
exclude bees. The knee is now placed on the cover, when a crate- 
staple is driven in, spanning the body and cover just opposite or near 
one of these section-pieces. With wire-cloth nailed over the entrance, 
and the cover secured ‘s-inch above the bive-bodies, we get suflicient 
ventilation, even on hot days,if the bees are not to be moved more 
than about two or three miles. But I would not move during the heat 
of the day. Let it be in the morning or evening. 


Still easier, and perhaps just as good, is the plan of having a bot 
tom-board two inches deep. The wire-cloth at the entrance is then 
large enough to give sufficient ventilation without any ventilation at 
the top. 








Control of Fertilization Not an Unmixed Good.—In 
our chagrin at the thought of failure to be able to control fertilization, 
one item may give usacrumb of comfort. 
the individual drone to meet a certain 
in most cases at a distinctloss. To a certain extent it is well to have 
the selection in the hands of the bee-keeper. He can 
rearing of drones in all but those shown them- 
This he although in most cases heavily 
handicapped by the fact that he has no control of the drones in neigh- 
boring colonies. 


If we were able to select 
queen, it would weryrlikely be 
suppress the 
colonies which have 


selves superior. should do, 


Having thus madea selection by suppression, is he competent to 
make the further selection of the individual 
only by the looks. Can he tell 


drone? He can judge 


by looking at two drones which is the 


- 
. 
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more active? which has the greater wing-power? It is perhaps fortu- 
nate that this selection is left to Nature, and that in the race after the 
queen in the upper air the feebler drones drop out of the race one 
after another, and finally the fittest—the one with the best wind and 
wing—remains as the successful suitor. 

If the man can select the colonies in which drones are to be reared, 
is it really desirable that he should have any further control in the 
matter of selection? 





How to Hold a Bee-Smoker.—‘“‘To my notion,” says Edi- 
tor Root, ‘‘ there is only one way......the thumb should be on the 
side of the bellows next to the stove. This lets the hand hang in the 
natural position without any twist at the wrist.’’ It would be interest- 
ing to know how many have notions exactly the opposite. 





Dividing a Colony into two equal parts and allowing the 
queenless part to rear its own queen isa plan that generally suggests 
itself to a beginner.. The following, which has just been received, is 
a type of a good many questions sure to occur at this time of the year: 


‘Can I divide a colony of bees and put half the frames in a new 
hive? Would they rear a queen of their own if they had brood? and 
would I better put the queen in the new or the old hive?”’ 


The plan as suggested may succeed after a fashion, but it is hardly 
the most advisable plan. It is, however, so easily carried out, that in 
spite of its disadvantages it will probably be more or less practiced. 
By a little added work, the plan may be greatly improved. Put half 
the frames with adhering bees and the queen in the new hive. Three 
or four days later, without opening the hive, make the two hives ex- 
change places. The result will be better than to leave the queen 
permanently in either place. 











Association Notes 











Mr. A. I. Root anp Dr. MILLER expect to travel together from 
Chicago to the Los Angeles convention. So there will be at least 
‘* two boys”’ at the great meeting. 


POISONING BrEes.—General Manager France reports that a Wis- 
consin bee-keeper, on May 10, seeing that his neighbors’ bees were 
robbing his colonies, closed his hives and exposed some honey mixed 
thick with Paris green. The result was that several apiarieS were 
badly poisoned, and possibly other serious troubles. Mr. France was 
to settle the case June 2. 


OvER IN CANADA a noted case has been won by the National— 
damages from bees. We have not as yet learned the particulars. 
There should be more members of the National in Canada. And then 
there should be a member of the Board of Directors over there. We 
are in favor of having the next vacancy in the Board filled by some 
good Canadian bee-keeper. hen 

Tue Santa Fe Route will be the one over which the majority of 
bee-keepers of the East will travel to Los Angeles. We are hoping to 
get together a large party of bee-keepers to start from Chicago over 
that route, and stop off one day at the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
River in Arizona. Doubtless there will be a number of other bee- 
keepers who will join the party all along the way, so that by the time 
Arizona is reached it should be a large company. We will give full 
particulars later as to time of leaving Chicago, etc. 


Tue NATIONAL BEE-KEEPERS’ CONVENTION, as all bee-keepers 
know who read the bee-papers, is to meet in Los Angeles, Calif., Aug. 
18, 19 and 20 next. The meeting will be held in Blanchard’s Music 
Hall, 233 South Broadway. Mr. Geo. W. Brodbeck, President of the 
California National Honey-Producers’ Association, has in charge the 
local arrangements, and writes us that it will be less difficult to 
make provision in the way of hotel accommodations in Los Angeles 
than any other place that could be found. He says they have so 
many large rooming houses scattered all over the city, that thousands 
‘who go there every season are well provided for; and it seems to be 








—, 
—— 


the rule for people to hire rooms and take their meals out. 
rooms in any quantity can always be had, and meals from 15, 
to any price one may wish to pay. Buta good meal can be ha 
cents. Mr. Brodbeck says that the matter of lodging and m. 
eventually be handled by a hotel committee, so that accomm: 
will be secured for every one who goes to the convention. 

Mr. Brodbeck also writes that we can put them down 
** California Welcome ”’ on the first evening of the convention 
is Tuesday, Aug. 18, in Blanchard’s Music Hall, which Mr. Br 
says is an ideal one for holding meetings. 
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We trust that every bee-keeper who can possibly arrange | 
present will attend this convention. Being heldin the great 
State of California, and also in a part of the country which every on. 
who has not yet visited it should desire so much to see, it seems to : 
that the temptation to go will be so great that it can not be resisted 
On account of the exceedingly low railroad rates in August, w: 
lieve there will be a great representation from the East. Of , 
the Western bee-keepers will simply swarm to Los Angeles 
should not be surprised if it would be the most largely attended cop. 
vention the National has ever held. We hope it will be. Mr. Brod. 
beck writes that every one says, ‘‘I am coming.”’ 


one 


he 


We 


Hon. H, W. AustIN, whose portrait is presented herewith, is one 
of the new members of the Illinois Legislature, and was perhaps the 
one most instrumental in securing for 
bee-keepers the new law, which w: 
published on page 308, and to which 
we have referred several times { 
these columns recently. Mr. Austin 
is a resident of Oak Park, one of the 
finest and most delightful residence 
suburbs of Chicago. His fidelity to 
the bee-keeping interests of this State 
as well as his successful efforts in be- 
half of its bee-keepers, will be appre- 
ciated by all. 

We are pleased to present to our 
readers Mr. Austin’s picture, as wel! 
as an expression of appreciation of bis 
services. He will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that he not only did his 

HON. H. W. AUSTIN. full duty, but invested his efforts ina 

cause which was entirely worthy, and 

well deserved the law which was secured through his efforts an 
that of others. 
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Miscellaneous Items 








Mr. THos. WM. Cowan’s ‘KEtuRN to England is noted in the 
British Bee Journal for May 21, he having arrived with his wife o1 
May 14. It had been about five years since they left England fo: 
California, where they have lived ever since. Several weeks ago we 
mentioned the fact of their returning to England, and that upon leav- 
ing their California home a grand demonstration was given in their 
honor. Mr. Cowan is Chairman of the British Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, and has been ever since its organization. A very cordial recep- 
tion was given him by the Association upon his return. All our read- 
ers will be pleased to learn of the safe voyage of Mr. and Mrs. Cowan 
to their homeland; but if they are not careful, the United States wil 
be considered as their “* homeland,’’ although the British Bee Journa 
says it knows that Mr. and Mrs. Cowan will never cease to re 
England as their ‘‘ home,’’ wherever they may be. 


Mr. N. E. France, of Wisconsin, reports that the upland 
wood timber has very little blossom buds this season, but that in |! 
valleys it is better. On May 30 Mr. France received his reappoint 
as State Inspector of Apiaries for two years, under the new |a¥ 
which grants $700 per year, including expenses. Mr. France expe té 
to start out on his official duties June 1. 
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Convention Proceedings 











Chicago-Northwestern Convention. 


Report of the Chicago-Northwestern Bee-Keep- 
' eps’ Convention, held in Chicago, 
Dec. 3 and 4, 1902. 


BY OUR OWN SHORTHAND REPORTER. 


(Continued from page 293.) 
SECOND DAY—Morninc SEssIon. 


The convention was called to order by Pres. York, at 
9:30 o’clock. 

The first number on the program was the following 
address by Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson, on 


COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATION AMONG BEE-KEEPERS 


Nothing is truer than the fact that times and conditions 
change. Regarding the conditions and peoples of this con- 
tinent in ages past, we have little else than conjecture; but 
so far as the present race is concerned there came, first, dis- 
covery, then settlement—the clearing away of the forests 
and the building of homes. Nearly all that was accom- 
plished was the result of individual effort ; and mainly with 
the bare hands unaided by machinery. Next came labor- 
saving machinery, and the beginning of organization in the 
shape of factories. At first there was much opposition to 
machines—they robbed men of an opportunity to labor. 
But then, as now, opposition to progress is useless. ~ 

The wagon-maker who made wagons by hand, sawing 
out the felloes, and shaving out the spokes, found it simply 
impossible to compete with the factory with its system of 
specialty, organization and machinery. The individual 
wagon-makers may have protested against organization, 
just as some of us now protest against the great organiza- 
tions called ‘‘ Trusts,”’ and it is probably true that it incon- 
venienced them temporarily, and caused them to seek other 
employment, but the great mass of people who use wagons 
were benefited; and so were the individual wagon-makers 
benefited by this same process being introduced into the 
production of nearly everything they were compelled to buy. 

This country has now reached what might be called the 
age of organization, and the industry that fails to catch the 
spirit of the times, and.act accordingly, will eventually find 
itself in the position of the man who would now attempt to 
make wagons by hand. Organization begets organization, 
in fact, compels it. When the mine owners organize, the 
laborers must do likewise or be crushed. There is more 
than one industry in this country that would have been 
crushed out of existence had not the men who were engaged 
in it organized. 

The best illustration of which I ever heard regarding 
the effect and value of organization was the act of an old 
man whose large family of boys failed to live and work in 
harmony. He gathered up a handful of sticks equal in 
number to his number of boys, and tying them upina 
bundle gathered the boys in a group, and said he would like 
to know if he had a son strong enough to break the bundle 
of sticks, Each in his turn put the bundle over his knee, 
and strained with all his might to break the united strength 
of the sticks. Allto no purpose. The father then untied 
the bundle, and handed a stick to each boy, saying: ‘‘ Let’s 
see if any of you are stout enough to break one stick.’’ One 
contemptuous jerk of the stick across his knee was the em- 
phatic answer of each boy. 

It is not necessary to repeat the sermon that the old 
man proceeded to preach to his sons, but itis well that we 
take the lesson to heart. 

As we are now selling our product we are competing 
one with another. We don’texhibit the business sense of 
even that despised class of people—the saloon-keepers. 
They never cut prices. With them, so I have read and have 
told, the price of a glass of beer is always 5 cents. 
‘ith us the price of a pound of honey is that at which our 
| st or most unfortunate member is compelled to sell, as 
he st have the money. 

| doubt if there is a bee-keeper in this country—one who 





has given the matter serious thought—who does not believe 
that the time has come for National commercial organiza- 
tion. It seems as though it were time wasted todiscuss its 
desirability—that we are ready to talk about the Aow. On 
this point we should gather wisdom from the past. How 
have other organizations been born, grown, and brought 
up? Most of the great industrial organizations have re- 
sulted from the amalgamation of smaller organizations; 
and they in their turn were made up of individuals. First, 
there was the individual wagon-maker, then the individual 
factory, so to speak, then organization of the factories into 
one immense combination or trust. 

Such organizations of life insurance companies begin 
with a strong central office from which agents or organizers 
are sent out to establish branches. One method is that of 
gathering together small organizations, and uniting them 
under one great head ; the other is the opposite—that of a 
central society spreading out and starting branches. 


Which plan is the most feasible for bee-keepers? Col- 
orado has an organization. California is working to estab- 
lish one. Canada has in contemplation a similar move. 
Shall California and Canada succeed, and New York and 
Texas follow suit, and then shall these already successful 
organizations be united, or shall some strong central society 
like our present National Association, reach out and estab- 
lish branches ? 


Right here it might be well to say that our National 
Association, as now organized, is not fitted to take up the 
commercial feature of organization, but its influence and 
machinery can be used to assist in the starting and foster- 
ing of a commercial branch or organization. 


Some have opposed organization on the ground that it 
would bea trust. If it is an ‘‘ organization ’”’ or an “ ex- 
change,”’ it is all right, but they want nothing todo with a 
trust. Letus not be deceived by a jugglery with names. 
An organization, or an exchange, or a trust—it matters not 
whatit iscalled—is a combination, or joining together of 
individuals, or firms, as corporations, for the benefit of its 
members. It is not necessary, nor desirable, that such 
benefit shall work hardships or injuries to the public. It 
may lessen cost of supplies, prevent the lowering of prices 
from forced sales by poor men, save freight charges by 
gathering car-load lots, and prevent gluts by means of sta- 
tistics and proper distribution. It can do all this without 
raising the retail price of honey. 


The great question at present is: ‘‘ How shall we do 
it ?’’ Let us discuss it. W. Z. HuTCHINSON. 


Pres. York—The paper is now before us for discus- 
sion—‘‘ Commercial Organization Among Bee-Keepers.”’ 
What have we tosay? This matter was touched on in the 
President’s address yesterday, so it may as well be discussed 
this morning. Has any one any questions to ask, or any- 
thing to say on this subject ? 


Dr. Miller—Mr. Hutchinson spenta great deal of time 


going over the ground to try to make us believe that or-— 


ganization was a good thing,a desirable thing, and then 
he wound up at that part in saying that there was no use in 
wasting time doing just what he had been doing, and I feel 
a good deal of force in that, and at the same time I think it 
the part of wisdom, for we haven’t as a body of bee-keepers 
gotten right down to having that fact put right down in our 
minds, that what we need is organization. The first thing 
is a demand for the thing before you get it, and he has 
helped some little in making that demand, and then he 
wound up just in the right place by saying that we don’t 
know just how we are going to do it. No,Idon’t know 
how. Some of you that do, tell us. 

Mr. Hutchinson—My idea is, that we will have to form 
a stock company and limit the shares to the number of colo- 
nies each individual owns. Form a large stock company 
and then have somebody handle the honey forus soas to 
get an equal price for our goods. Of course, money has to 
be on hand in order to do business. We can’t do business 
without money. We would have to have shares of stock 
and get money in hand, and then get some good man. 


A Member—We have bees here in Chicago. Mr. York 
has built up a great business in honey here. We have 
opposition here. I was out here a couple of months ago 
trying to sell honey, and I noticed he had some beautiful 
honey which he had raised from the bottom of the car into 
the wagon. It was his own honey—* York’s Honey ’’—and 
selling all the way from 18 to 21 centsasection. It is beau- 
tiful honey, of course. Now, of course, the middle men, on 
Sell to a commission 


an average, get the biggest profit. 
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house—I hayen’t done it—but I hear from others that they 
don’t get very good returns. 

Dr. Miller—I believe in England that a stock company 
plan was tried. It didn’t work first-rate. Perhaps the 
‘locality’? wasn’t suited for it! It is possible, I think, in one 
of the West India Islands doing something of that kind, 
and, perhaps, making a better success of it. 


Pres. York—I think those in the honey-business in 
Chicago are willing to gointoit. Youcan get rid of York 
all right, if you want to. 

Mr. Niver—I can say on that point, that the Honey 
Exchange would sellits honey to Mr. York. He would be 
the second man, not the first, and we would want to sell our 
honey to him. Hehas a method of working, and he has 
got to be paid for his work. He is practically a retailer—he 
is selling in smaller quantities than the Exchange would 
care to sell, and he won’t be a competitor, but a customer, 
so that we would all get the same price for our honey. Here 
is the reply to that: Youcan’t doit. There are four sec- 
tions of honey. If honey was all alike, like pig-iron, you 
could get the same price, and there is the greatest difficulty. 
If we can teach the bee-keepers to get all fine honey, and 
make the bees and honey-flow to comeat the same time, 
and getall one kind of honey—Mr. Baldridge said was it 
white or was it dark, he didn’t care whether half filled or 
bulged out, if it was white. That’s the only point he cared 
anything about. That’s the only point Western people see 
orknow. It isn’t soin the East, but if wecan get our sup- 
plies so we can produce honey practically alike in shape, 
then wecan commence to talk about color. There is the 
greatest difficulty. We can’tall of us get honey in shape 
as fine as some others, because we haven’t the locality to do 
it in—the flowers that produce the same quality of honey— 
and then we are not all of us just as good as some others. 
There is Mr. Crane’s honey, just flush with the edge of the 
section. This section here comes always bulged to the edge. 
Unless these sections are handled very carefully they will 
be broken, and there is going to be our greatest difficulty in 
our Exchange. If we have a Central Exchange, and every- 
body that belongs to it ships their honey there, one man 
with a fine lot of honey will put it through and he will get 
a cent or two a pound more than his neighbor in the same 
Exchange. He won’t like that. What can we do about 
that? This honey is worth that much more because it is in 
that much finer shape. I think that is the thing that we 
are going to stumble on more than any other one thing. 


Mr. Clarke—I think we could obviate that by the mark 
of the bee-keeper on the case, even though not on the boxes, 
and I think the Association would, of course, naturally have 
a better demand for those bee-keepers’ honey who did at- 
tend to their business, case their honey properly, put it up 
uniformly, and I think that would obviate that one trouble. 
The man who is shipping in his honey in an improper way, 
both in casing and mixing, naturally his honey would stay 
on the market longer, and it would naturally causea de- 
mand for the best honey, and the Association and buyers 
would prefer his honey to that of the man who didn’t at- 
tend to his business. 

(Continued next week.) 
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Forced or Artificial Swarming. 
BY C. DAVENPORT. 


NOTICE that of late there is considerable interest in 

shook, brushed, or what is in my opinion, more properly 

speaking, artificial swarming. I thinkit was 8 or 9 years 
ago that I stated in this journal how I practiced artificial 
swarming by removing all the brood; and that this was the 
only method that would stop natural swarming, if the 
swarming fever had been contracted; or in other words, if 
a colony had started queen-cells with the intention of 
swarming. In such cases I found that if a single comb of 
brood was left, that they would often swarm just assoon as 
they could construct or start new cells. 

I had practiced artificial swarming for some years be- 
fore mentioning the matter in print, and, each year since, I 
have artificially ‘‘swarmed’”’ from one to two hundred colo- 





— 
—_—_ 


nies. I state this simply that it will be known that 
had a good deal of experience in the matter, an 
method, that I have practiced so many years, is pr: 
and identically the same so far as results are concern 
the brushed or shook method that is attracting attent on of 
late. For, of course, itcan make no difference, so far a 
results are concerned, whether the bees are shook, brisheg 
or jarred off the combs. There are, however, a good many 
things about this method, and perhaps I should say abox; 
any method, of artificial swarming that do make a very big 
difference in results so far as the crop is concerned, and jj 
there is anything about our pursuit that requires skill ang 
judgment, as well as a thorough understanding of one’s 
locality in respect to the time and length of its honey-jlow, 
it is artificial swarming practiced in such a way that as 
good acrop will be secured as would be had if natura| 
swarming were allowed. 
One that practices artificial swarming should thoroughly 
understand queen-rearing, for, with artificial swarming 
artificial queen-rearing must be practiced; and unless good 
queens are reared, the apiary will very soon degenerate. | 
know that as many have described the method in print the 
whole matter of artificial swarming is so simple that it may 
be successfully practiced by a novice. But one who has had 
a large, actual and long-extended experience in the matter 
can see by reading between the lines of much that has been 
written on this subject, that the writers have had but 
limited experience in the matter. In saying this I do not 
wish to be understood as questioning the veracity of any 
one who has written about this. What I mean is, that they 
might practice the same method the next season with en- 
tirely different results. 
I am also aware of the fact that many who have hada 
large experience in the matter have given us much that is 
of great value on the subject. I would like, though, to call 
attention to the very important fact that in this matter of 
artificial swarming, locality is one of, if not ‘te most impor- 
tant, things to be considered. For instance, one prominent 
writer, some time ago, in one of our journals (I do not re- 
member which) advocated giving the artificial swarms full 
sets of drawn combs instead of empty frames. Now, let me 
briefly describe how that works in my locality: 


The first surplus flow here is from white clover. This 
usually commences to yield about the first of June, but, of 
course, more or less according to the season. Very few 
colonies swarm naturally or are strong enough to swarm 
artifically until the flow from clover commences. Nov, 
from a great deal of experience in this matter, I know that 
if a swarm, either natural or artificial, is hived on a full set 
of drawn combs, that from 25 to 40 pounds of this white 
clover honey will be stored in these same combs, when, if 
frames with only starters are used, most of it would be in 
sections. 

Another thing, a swarm that is hived on drawn combs 
will often swarm again when these combs are full, instead 
of going to work in sections. But if empty frames are used, 
and they get started to work in the supers soon after being 
hived, they seldom attempt toswarm again. — 

When supers are placed over drawn comb it is perhaps 
needless for me to say that no work will be done in the sec- 
tions until the comb below is filled with either honey or 
brood. 

One thing I might say against drawn comb for swarms 
is, that here at least, a swarm, natural or artificial, is mort 
apt to desert when hived on them than when empty frames 
are used. There is, though, one great disadvantage about 
using empty frames, and this is the matter of drone-comb. 
In this locality a good deal of drone-comb, that a swarm 
either natural or artificial, builds will be used to rear at 
least one generation of drones in, that same season ; anda 
swarm that has an old or failing queen will build a good 
deal more drone-comb than one with a good queen, for this 
reason. 

It is very important, when hiving on empty frames, t 
have strong, vigorous queens. I have found that here \ 
doesn’t pay artificially toswarm a colony until they make 
preparation to swarm naturally, no matter how strong the) 
may be. Butif they are to be swarmed artificially, tht 
sooner it is done after they begin to construct cells the bet 
ter. If they are not swarmed until they are about ready to 
swarm naturally, especially if they have one or more seait¢ 
cells, they are, after being swarmed, almost certain ' 
swarm out or desert the hive the next day, even if a frame 
of brood is left them. Or the other hand, if they at 
swarmed before they begin to start cells, it seems to discour 
age them, or at least they do not work with as much vig 
as they would if swarmed later. 
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tice that great stress is laid upon the matter of get- 
the bees to fill themselves thoroughly with honey 
ime the swarm is made. But this makes no differ- 
hatever so far as their staying in the hives or the 
»y work. In fact, with me they seem less inclined 
+t the hive the next day if they are not made to fill 
ives thoroughly when swarmed. This deserting of 
es the next day is one of the greatest drawbacks to 

ial swarming I have to contend with. 
I get time, and the Editor will allow me space, there 
e about artificial swarming that I should like to say. 

Southern Minnesota. 


(he Editor says he will be glad to allow Mr. Davenport 
e space he will have time to fill.—Eprror. ] 


cS 


Organization Among California Honey- 
Producers. 


BY HON. J. M. HAMBAUGH,. 


O be sure, we are away out here to the extreme limit of 
ii Uncle Sam’s domain, upon the far-away Sunny Slope 

of the great Pacific; where lofty mountains crested 
with snow pierce the azure dome, and valleys that are redo- 
lent with sense-beguiling roses and semi-tropical plants 
every day in the year; where the rugged, chaotic mountains 
defy Civilization’s plow-share; where the coyotes howl and 
the wild eagles shriek in their somber and secure retreats. 
It isin these remote, isolated places that the wide-awake 
and intelligent bee-keepers have netrated, and that 
against many and divers obstacles. hey have secured nec- 
tar in quantity and quality that has attracted the eyes of 
the nations. The name of the California honey has gone 
abroad in the land, and her water-white sage honey has 
tickled the palate and adorned the tables of the potentates 
of the world. 

Every Californian should be proud of the name and 
fame of her California honey, and while our sturdy pioneers 
have been busy studying modes and methods whereby they 
could secure quantities, and that put up in packages to meet 
the demands of the markets and the times, there has been 
another class of people eagerly putting into operation meth- 
ods and influences whereby they might secure the product 
of these toilers at the very lowest possible figures, for specu- 
lation or gambling purposes. In this race it has not been a 
case of the bulls and the bears. 

The honey-producers in their environments, with but 

little machinery at hand, and that very slow-going, have 
been at the mercy of the bears, and have simply been 
fleeced, often being compelled to take less for their honey 
than the most of their production. And the worst feature 
of the business has been the grinding tendency to the 
smaller producer—he is the most needy, has, by the nature 
of circumstances, been ground the closest, while the large 
producers—and especially those who produced honey in car- 
load lots—could secure better price. These and divers other 
causes, to say nothing of the “fad of the times,’’ has na- 
turally enough brought about the idea of co-operation. 
Quite a number of methods have been presented, but it 
seems that the work was being reserved for those princes of 
good fellows—Messrs. Geo. W. Brodbeck and George L. 
Emerson—to start the ball rolling among us in earnest. 
_ Ameeting of the bee-keepers for the purpose of organ- 
ization was advertised for Jan. 19, at Escondido, with 
Messrs. Brodbeck and Emerson to be in attendance. Their 
plans and methods were clearly presented, which were in 
part as follows: 

ist. ‘*In union there is strength.”’ 

2d. By joining together, freight-rates, supplies, and 
other expenses, are reduced to a minimum. 

_ 3d. By marking and sealing our honey we guarantee 
its purity, thus preventing the possibility of adulteration. 
rhe guarantee of purity will increase the demand. 

_ 4th. The establishment of uniform prices and grades 
will prevent individual competition and the consequent de- 
pression in prices. 

Sth. The combination of the small producer with the 
arge one gives strength to the former and removes him 
‘rom the clutches of the speculator. 

_ Oth. The entire management will be in hands of bee- 
keepers, with no other interests involved, assuring equal 
‘fits to all. Facilities for storage will be provided. All 
‘y will be graded and sealed by an official grader. 

th. Members will be permitted to retail in less than 





car-load lots. Advances will also be made on consignments 
if desired. 

They also read the By-laws of the California National 
Honey-Producers’ Association, giving aclear analysis of 
the work from start to finish. When an opportunity was 
given for the bee-keepers to take stock and seek shelter 
under its banners, there seemed to be an almost unanimous 
sentiment in their favor, and Pres. Brodbeck and Sec. 
Emerson left Escondido with every feeling of encourage- 
ment and belief that their work is a sure go. 

The bee-keepers of Escondido have come up almost as 
one voice, and taken stock, and we want to seethis example 
followed all over our State. It is time we were “ getting 
into the band-wagon.”’ If not, brother bee-keeper, you can 
depend on a continuation of past experience, and even 
worse. San Diego Co., Calif. 

°§ 


Rearing Queens Over an Excluder. 
BY HENRY ALLEY. 


R. DOOLITTLE, in his ‘‘ No. 2,’’ on page 295, contin- 
ues to assert strongly that good queens are produced 
in colonies having a fertile queen. This, he says, can 

either be done over an excluder or by putting a division- 
board in the body of the hive, shutting the queen from the 
cells the bees are working on rearing queens. The success 
of this plan depends on several conditions. One condition 
is a good flow of honey when the bees have the swarming- 
fever; another condition is, when bees are about to super- 
sede an old queen. Under the above conditions fairly good 
queens can be reared in a colony having a fertile queen. 

Now, if one tries to rear queens in the above way after 
the honey harvest is over, or in the spring beforé the har- 
vest commences, only inferior queens will be produced. As 
the honey harvest or flow is on but a few weeks some plan 
must be used to produce queens equally as good as are reared 
at the season of swarming. I assert, in the strongest terms, 
that neither Mr. Doolittle, nor any other bee-keeper in the 
world, can rear good queens in a colony that has a queen. 
I have tried this experiment the last 40 years in one hundred 
different ways. I had success only when the bees were 
gathering honey, or in cases where an old queen was about 
to be superseded. But in none of the cases I have tested 
could I get queens equal to those reared by bees just made 
queenless. Bees that have been queenless a long time will 
not rear good queens. Such bees come under the head of 
old bees. 

One of my experiments was to cover a frame with ex- 
cluder zinc, and place cell-cups within, so that the queen in 
the colony could not destroy them. The results was good 
queens so long as there was any honey in the fields. The 
results of rearing queens by queenless bees is so satisfactory 
at all times that I use the system in preference to any other. 
I can always get good queens in this way, but by the pro- 
cess of rearing them in a hive above an excluder, or in the 
brood-nest on one side of an excluder, the results are very 
unsatisfactory. Why, ‘tis natural for bees to rear queens 
when they have no queens; but very unnatural torear them, 
except at swarming time, when there is a queen in the hive. 
Let those who contemplate rearing queens the present sea- 
son, try the queenless bee-plan, as well as above the ex- 
cluder. I’ll stake my reputation on the results. All who 
try it will report good queens. 

Mr. Doolittle and Ido not differ greatly on cell-cups. 
He thinks it is much easier to rear queens by making cell- 
cups and transferring larve. I think it much easier, in my 
case, to have the bees make their own cell-cups—a thing 
they readily do. 


Mr. Doolittle thinks, in fact he says, the queen-cells 
made as I have them made, are ‘‘ so fragile that the greatest 
care must be used in handling.’’ "Tis not so, Mr. Doolittle; 
you make a wrong statement. The cells built as I com- 
pel bees to construct them are heavily waxed, and can be 
handled roughly and thrown about the same as peanuts. 
Just the contrary to what you say, Mr. Doolittle, is a fact. 

‘* Hundreds and thousands of bee-keepers have proven 
that bees behind or over an queen-excluding division-board 
are brought under the right conditions to rear perfect 
queens, etc.’’ All I can say in reply is, that hundreds and 
thousands of bee-keepers do not understand the right condi- 
tions for the production of perfect queen-bees. By the way, 
I do not believe thousands, nor even hundreds, of bee-keep- 
ers have ever tested the plan in any way. 

There is no man in the world who can rear three good 
queens out of one hundred above or behind a queen-excluder 
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device, except at swarming-time. 
in every respect. 

A hen when she is brooding, will ‘‘set’’ and bring forth 
a fine lot of chicks. Try the old hen when not brooding 
and see how many chicks you can get. She will “‘set”’ 
standing up, as the Irishman said his hen did. Bees are 
broody, and ready to rear queens when they have become 
queenless, or are about toswarm. You can’t make them 
rear a decent queen under any other circumstances or con- 
ditions. 

The virtue is not in cell-cups, it’s not in old bees, nor is 
it in anything else but the desire for a queen. That’s 
where the virtue lies. Then if the conditions are all right, 
you’ll get some good queens, Yes, Mr. Doolittle, heat, 
food, plenty bees of the right age, are the essential things 
needed in the production of good queens. 

Mr. Doolittle was not the inventor of rearing queens 
above an excluder, even though it is in ‘‘ Scientific Queen- 
Rearing.’’ Dr. Tinker and myself got there as soon as any 
one. ButIdoclaim that I am the first person to condemn 
the entire system. I tested the system to my entire satis- 
faction, and when I found it was all wrong I discarded it, 
and advised the public not to use it. 

I used it one year through swarming time and had fine 
success. I had an idea that I would keepit the success all 
through the season by extracting, feeding liberally, and 
keeping the top hive well stocked with brood from the queen 
below. ButI failed. The first lot of queen-cells built after 
the honey-flow closed were as fine, large cells as I ever saw. 
I thought the top-story system the most wonderful thing 
ever devised. When those fine cells began to hatch, the 
queens that came from them were no larger than common 
working bees. I at once discovered that I had lost about 
one month’s time right in the height of the busy queen-sea- 
son. I had no queen I could send out for nearly a month. 
I had to change my whole system of rearing queens, and 
went back to the queenless-bees method. 

Here is another point that will give color to my claim, 
as showing the difference between the methods of rearing 
queens: When I first began to rear queens in top stories 
above an excluder, I had an idea that as soon asthe cells 
were capped a swarm would issue, just the same asin natural 
swarming. Well, why not swarm as they always do, if 
they have reared such perfect queens in such a natural way ? 
The fact is, the bees had no interest or heartin rearing such 
queens. They were unnatural queens, and that is why no 
swarm issued. 

On the other hand, when I have taken brood from below 
and placed it in the top hive at the time cell-cups were given 
the bees to complete, the bee occasionally would start cells 
on the brood given them, and just as soon as the natural 
cells were capped a swarm would issue. Bear in mind that 
the cell-cups given the bees were capped several days before 
the natural cells were completed. 

When any one compares my method of queen-rearing 
with his own, I earnestly desire to be quoted correctly, and 
I will take the consequences. Don’t tell the readers of any 
paper that queen-cells built as I have them built are fragile. 
This is only a sample of how I am misquoted and misrepre- 
sented. Sing your own praises as much as you like, but 
don’t do it at my expense. That’s decidedly wrong. I am 
continually compelled to reply to people who persist in mis- 
quoting me, merely to boost up their own pet theories. 

In an article I sent to a bee-paper on rearing queens 
over an excluder, I was told by the editor that Mr. Doolittle 
reared no queens in that way. If he does not, why on earth 
does he advise other people to do it ? 

I am of the opinion that Mr. Doolittle rears very few 
queens above or behind an excluder. He well knows that 
queenless bees do a much better job. 

Disprove the fact that I cannot rear better queens by 
queenless bees than any one can rear above an excluder 
while there is a queen in the colony. 

In all books I have written on the subject of queen-rear- 
ing, Iam quite sure I have, in all cases, stated that queen- 
less bees rear the most perfect queens; and it is the most 
natural way to rear queens, except when a colony swarms. 

Essex Co., Mass. 


"Tis contrary to Nature, 








Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans Buschbauer, is 
a bee-keeper’s handbook of 138 pages, which is just what 
our German friends will want. It is fully illustrated, and 
neatly bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the 
American Bee Journal one year—both for $1.75. Address 
all orders to this office. 








Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 


Conducted by Emma M. Wixson, Marengo, Ill. 








Busy with Her Bees—Asking Questions. 


I received your letter justasI was hiving a swarm of 
unruly bees. I got most of them off the tree into the hive, 
when the rest suddenly left and went home again. The 
ones that went into the hive are there yet, and seem to be 
contented with their new home. 

I think ‘‘ Our Bee-Keeping Sisters ’’ department a great 
improvement to the Bee Journal, and I hope it will be en- 
couraged more. I think we women-folks will feel more like 
telling our successes and troubles if we have a department 
of our own, and also help others along. I have often wanted 
to ask a question, but thought probably it wouldn’t be worth 
answering. I think we can make this department very in- 
teresting and useful, if each one tries to do her best, and 
help. I-willtry to do myshare. I will write later about 
myself and bees. Iam quite busy with them just at pres- 
ent, as it is swarming-time. _ Erser, M. BurRDETrTE. 

Hunterdon Co., N. J., May 21. 


Please get over the foolish notion that your questions 
are not worth answering. Where would our department be 
if every one felt that way? If each one waited for some 
one else, u0 questions would be asked at all. The answer to 
a question that you may think “‘ not worth answering ”’ will 
likely be of service to a number of others besides yourself. 
A good motto is, ‘‘If you don’t see what you want, ask 


for it.’’ 
I 


It Pays to Keep a Few Bees. 


I have had my bees about six years, and will say, for 
the few colonies I keep, that it pays to keep bees. I have 
only 5 colonies now, as thatis as many as I can care for 
and do my other work, although I have had from 12 to 15 
at atime, and have sold them. I find the work pleasant 
and profitable, and shall always try to keep a few bees. All 
I know about bees Ilearned in the American Bee Journal, 
and I have lost but 2 colonies. Mrs. R. TARBOX. 

Ford Co., Kans., May 15. 


I 


Transferring Bees from Box-Hives. 


Last yearI had 15 colonies of bees given me in box- 
hives. AsI knew nothing of their ways, and as they had 
plenty of stores and bees, I let them all winterin the box- 
hives, while I tried to learn allI could in my ‘‘A BC of 
Bee-Culture’’ and the American Bee Journal; and last but 
by no means least, from any “‘live’’ bee-keepers I met. 


My bees wintered very well. I have lost only one col: 
ony, but their hives are all shapes and sizes, and the comb 
like huge sponges, so thatI can not handle them in any 
way. I, therefore, bought new hives—dovetailed, with 
Hoffman frames—put in full sheets of foundation, and pro- 
ceeded to transfer on the Heddon short method. 


It is full fruit-bloom, and the hees have 36 acres of or- 
chard to themselves (80 trees to an acre), so I thought the 
time good. Last Thursday, with the help of a hired-man, | 
transferred one colony, andI snowI got the queenin. We 
both saw her, andI put her in myself ona bit of alfalfa. 
The next day, whenI went to look at the hive, the queen 
and nearly all the bees were gone; about 50 young bees 
were huddled miserably together at the bottom of the hive. 
and there were a lot of dead bees around the next stand. 
then put the old hive back on the old stand, hoping some 
might return, but the bees left were too weak to protect 
themselves, and, alas! robbers got in instead. I was at my 
wits’ end to know what todo with them, when, fortunately, 
my last Bee Journal came that day, and I took the advice 
given ‘‘ Nebraska,’’ and put the weak colony over a good, 
strong one, and they seem all right so far; for which accept 
my thanks. 

Now, will you kindly tell me— 

1. Why do you think the bees left the hive? Of course, 
I don’t like to lose the bees, anyway, but I dislike more to 
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« that in some way my stupid human blundering costa 
. whole, busy, happy colony their lives. 
> What am I to do with the others, for I must transfer 
ehow ? 
Do you think it would be successful on the same 
:f | waited until 21 days after swarming? The alfalfa 
| then bein bloom. 
s, How many colonies of bees will 425 acres of alfalfa 
ort? Here there is very little honey from wild flowers ; 
the fruit-bloom, and then alfalfa. 
Delta Co., Colo., May 14. (Miss) Repecca HaLey. 


ANSWERS.—1. Your method of transferring was really 
making a forced swarm, and swarms will not always stay 
where they are put, and it is sometimes difficult to say why. 
One of the most common reasons is heat, or lack of ventila- 
Hi Bees are dainty in their habits, and dislike a dirty 
hive, but that could not have been the trouble in your case, 
as the hive was new. Sometimes they will leave for no 
apparent cause whatever. 

2. Do just as you did—give plenty of ventilation, and, 
if you can, giveone frame of brood from some movable- 
frame hive. ‘They are not likely to desert the brood. 

3. The plan is an excellent one to let the bees swarm 
naturally instead of making a forced swarm. Then 21 days 
later drive out all the bees. 

4, Idon’t know, and I don’t know any way that you 
can find out. 
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Drone-Brood—Laying Workers or Drone-Lay- 
ing Queen. 


Ithink the ‘‘ Bee-Keeping Sisters’ Department’’a fine 
and instructive one, indeed. 

1. Ihave acolony of bees about which I wish to ask 
your advice. The first I noticed wrong about them was 
that they were not working as hard asthe others. When I 
examined them I found they were not very strong in bees. 
That was about April 23. They haven’t very much sealed 
honey, or unsealed either, and I didn’t see any brood except 
a few cells that are pouched out a pretty good size. Isn’t 
that drone-brood? The other colonies are doing well, and 
will need the second super soon. 

2. Is that colony queenless, or isn’t the queen prolific, 
or what is the trouble ? 

3. If | get a new queen and introduce her, could I do it 
without removing the old queen, if there is one? or would 
the new queen be killed ? 

4. Can this colony, in the condition it isin, rear a new 
queen? The hive is an old one, but the frames are remov- 
able. I don’t think the frames have ever been removed, 
and consequently they are badly stuck together. Maybe I 
would not know the queen if I saw her, althoughI have 
seen a queen-bee. ILLINOIS. 

Peoria Co., Ill., May 23. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, it 
worker-cells. 

_ 2. Your colony either hasa drone-laying queen or lay- 
ing workers. 

3. The old queen must be removed before introducing a 
new queen. If you get a mew queen you will receive with 
her instructions how to proceed. If it is laying workers 
perhaps the best thing to do is to unite them with another 
colony, as it is always a difficult matter to get a colony with 
laying workers to accept a queen, and unless quite a colony 
it may be the best thing to unite in either case. 

4. No, it is in a hopeless condition, 


is drone-brood, although in 








Honey as a Health-Food is the name of a 16- 
page leaflet (3%x6 inches) which is designed to help in- 
crease the demand and sale of honey. The first part is 
devoted to a consideration of ‘‘ Honey as Food,’’ written 
by Dr. C. C. Miller. The last part contains ‘‘ Honey-Cook- 
ing Recipes’’ and ‘‘ Remedies Using Honey.’’ It should be 
widely circulated by every one who has honey forsale. It 
is almost certain to make good customers for honey. We 
know, for we are using it ourselves. 

PRICES, prepaid—Sample for 2 cts.; 10 for 10 cts.; 25 
or 20 cts.; 50 for 35 cts.; 100 for 65 cts.; 250 for $1.50; 500 
tor $2.75 ; 1000 for $5.00. If you wish your business card 
printed at the bottom of the front page, add 25 cts. to your 

‘ler. Send all orders to the Bee Journal office. 

ee — 


_ The Premiums offered this week are well worth working 
tor. Look at them. 


+ 





Hasty’s Afterthoughts 





The “ Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 








BEES STORING—STIMULATIVE FEEDING. 


Here’s battle again. Returning field-bee gives the nec- 
tar to first convenient hive-bee, because that’s the business 
of one section of the hive-bees. Don’t do any such thing; 
chucks it into the first empty cell, because it can do so 
quicker. If this is true the bee-hunter’s bees ought (at least 
sometimes) to return almost immediately. The way that 
thing stands in my mind is that they almost allow four or 
five minutes for time spent at the tree. And quite likely 
those ‘‘ becauses"’ had better be left off till the exact ob- 
served facts are agreed on. And the unnatural conditions of 
an observatory hive must not be allowed too much weight. 
Sometimes a returning bee finds it difficult to get rid ofa 
load anywhere. Sometimes (I think) she finds the folks at 
home rather greedy to take what is brought in—three or 
four friends at once saying, ‘‘ You know me!” When 
honey comes in rapidly field-bees should be plenty in the 
super, if the second of the above views is correct. Generally 
almost entirely absent from the super, I believe. 

And, Arthur C. Miller, this department thinks you are 
too free with your nevers, if you say bees never give food 
unless it is almost taken by force. Pretty mess of things 
that would make in the winter cluster! And when you deny 
all show of respect by workers toward queens—well, you’re 
in for a general flight of brickbats on that point, and so 
just at this time I will not throw many. 

As to stimulative feeding, your conclusion, as the result 
of many and various experiments, that it is always done at 
a loss, is about what some of the rest of us have been con- 
cluding ; but its friends are not going to surrender on call. 
Page 278. ‘ 

MAY CAUSE INSTEAD OF PREVENT SWARMING. 


R. F. Hill’s report is interesting where he says, queen 
and two frames of brood below, and the rest of the brood 
put above usually prevents swarming. I rather think that 
sometimes it would do just the opposite thing—put the 
swarming idea right into little noddles which had not en- 
tertainedit yet. Page 279. 


WATERING BEES AT THEIR DOORSTEP. 


I’ll request Mrs. Sarah Griffith to report later on as to the 
extent she succeeded in getting bees to take the water she 
provided at their door. The little ‘‘snipes”’ are inclined to 
wade right through water at their door, and go off to the 
old familiar watering-place, ‘‘ whether-or-no.’’ Page 280. 


GREASE ON FINGERS MAY BE A GREATER ILL THAN PROPOLIS. 


On page 283, A. Mottaz gives us a plump question: 
Why not carry some grease along and keep our fingers 
greased as a defense against propolis? ThinkI tried that 
so many years ago that I do not remember as clearly as I 
would like. The grease and the continual fuss of putting 
it on, and renewing it every time we hold to an absorbent 
surface for a minute, is quite a serious nuisance of itself. 
And if we do not entirely prevent the sticking it’s taking 
onan additional nuisance partly to abolish an old one. 
And, let me see, doesn’t the propolis and the grease some- 
times work up together on the finger tips—work up intoa 
sort of paint that prints the clothes wherever fingers 
thoughtlessly touch? If so, part of us will continue to bear 
the ill we have. 


DOUBTFUL ON RED-CLOVER STORING. 


To Guy Hunsberger, page 284, I doy’t mind saying that 
blacks, hybrids and Italians all of them work on red clover 
at times. But asto any of them (or any particular strain 
of any of them) being ready to store very much red clover 
honey just yet—well, I’m nicely ready to receive a whole lot 
of convincing before I write it down so. 


WHITE CLOVER AND BUCKWHEAT IN VERMONT. 


Interesting to see that in Bennington Co., Vermont, 
white clover has a steady reputation of yielding no honey. 
Bees at work lively on buckwheat, and still no significant 
amount of buckwheat honey in the hives—that’s a common 
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experience here as well as there. But as to some of the 
Vermont counties, I think they would make a fuss if you 
accused them of having no white clover honey. 

THE ALABAMA ‘‘HOG”’ VS. THE OHIO. 


So the Alabama human hog is captain and chief among 
biped porcines—takes 99 cents of a ‘‘divvy’’ at once, and 


then proposes to run a foot-race for the other cent. As you 
say, I’m not pushing the claims of the Ohio hog. Let him 
stand down the column half way to the foot. Page 287. 





Dr. Miller’s Answers 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, Il. 











Queens Lost in Danz. Hives. 


I have trouble with the Danzenbaker hive. I have two colonies in 
Danz. hives. In one the queen died. They started queen-cells and 
hatched out, but could find no queen, so I gave them a frame of brood 
with eggs and young brood. They did not start a queen-cell from 
this, so I just took them and placed them over my other Danz. hive, 
thus doubling them up. 


At that time hive No. 2 had a rattling good queen. Yesterday I 
found some brood in the lower chamber just coming out, but there 
were no eggs or young brood, and I could not find a queen. Soqueen 
No. 2 must be dead, as well as No.1. However, they have a sealed 
queen-cell, which will be out in a day or so, and perhaps this 
double colony may yet do well. I have had much trouble with queens 
dying in the Danz. hive. I fear the frames are too shallow, and | 
have about come to the resolution to put no more colonies in Danz. 
hives. I have 5 Danz. hives, and I propose using them as extracting 
supers over a 10-frame Langstroth. 

What do you think of my opinion, that the queens die because 
the frames are too shallow! Certainly the queen is kept much closer 
to the entrance of the hive, and eo, nearer the cold air. At present I 
am sorry I bought the Danz. hives, though when I got them first I 
thought them first-class, but experience shows me that they are not a 
success, at least with me. 


I lost queens from both Danz. hives last year. [| lost a queen from 
an 8-frame Langstroth hive. I also pinch many bees in closing up the 
frames of the Danz. hive, and may have pinched the queen in each 
case; but that seems improbable, though not impossible. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


ANSWER.—I do not at all believe that the shallowness of the 
frames had anything to do with the death of the queens. If you will 
compare the Danz. with a hive having deeper frames, I think you will 
find that the queen lays just as near the entrance in the deep frame as 
in the shallow one. There is some chance that the queen might be 
killed between the close-fitting frames, but it is not probable that you 
would happen to kill two so close together in that way. It is possible, 
indeed probable, that when you put hive No. 1 over hive No. 2, there 
was a young queen in No. 1, even though you did not find her, and 
that caused the death of the laying queen in No.2. Then, it would be 
nothing strange for the young queen to be lost on her wedding-trip. 


————_"s-o-o— 


Bee-Paralysis—Cross Bees—Dividing Colonies. 


Dr. Miller, I have picked all the meat out of the nuts you cracked 
for me last year. I want you tocrack a few more. This time it is 
paralysis. In the early spring six of my colonies began to die. They 
would craw] all around the hive, some on their backs, some black and 
shiny. All had a trembling motion. All except two colonies were 
not close together, having three or more colonies between. I read in 
Gleanings that sulphur sprinkled all over the combs would cure it. I 
tried it, and this is what happened: In about three weeks, which was 
the beginning of a good honey-flow, they quit dying. Four of them 
began to breed up a little. The other two had good queens; they 
kept three or four combs full of eggs, but only one now and then 
seemed to hatch. The ones that did hatch looked more like a pea- 
worm than a bee-larve. I removed both queens and gave them sealed 
cells from full-blooded Italians. They have a lot of nice sealed brood 
now. This is what I want to know: 

1. Was it real paralysis? 

2. Did the sulphur do any good? 

3. Was it the sulphur, disease in the combs, or disease in the 
queens, that kept the eggs from hatching? 

4. If those colonies are not cured, when will I be likely to see 
more signs of the disease? 

5. In 1901 I bought two queens from the same company. One 
was tested and the other untested. Both were Carniolan. The un- 
tested one is a fine layer; her bees are very gentle, while the tested 
was a poor layer; her bees are very cross. All her daughters that I 
reared last year are thesame. Why was it that way, do you suppose? 
6. The tested queen and all her daughters except one, and this 
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They were all that did have ;; 
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one’s daughter, have the paralysis. 
Is there anything strange in this? 

7. Is this race of bees more subject to paralysis than any othe 

8. Sometimes you tell beginners that have cross colonies to \kjj) 
the queen. If they do this and the bees rear one from her eggs, won’: 
she be cross, too? 

9. If a gentle queen is mated with one of these cross drones, won’: 
her bees be cross, too? I reared a queen from a full-blooded 
Land queen last year. She mated where‘there were some cross 
Her bees are about the meanest bees I ever saw. 


10. On page 281 you told Ontario to divide his bees and put the 
old queen on the old stand. Would it not be best to put her on 
new stand as most of the bees will go back to the old stand? 


1l. If I take a frame of brood from a colony that has pickled 

brood, and give it to a healthy colony, will they take the disease, ; 
ALABAMA 

ANSWEks.—1. From your description, I judge it was. 

2. Idon’t know. I doubt it. 

3. 1 don’t know. It may have been neither, I confess it is a puz 
zling case. 

4. You may see signs of the disease any time, and you may 
see any more of it. 

5. I don’t know just why, but it is nothing unusual to find differ 
ent dispositions in the same apiary, just as among folks. 


6. It is at least a striking fact, and it looks a little as if the queens 
were to blame. 

7. Not that I know of. 

8. 1 think when I have advised killing the queen that I have ad 
vised giving another queen of gentler stock. Yet a queen of the same 
stock would likely be an improvement, as she would meet a drone of a 
different stock. 

9. Yes, the progeny of a drone of cross stock ought to have at 
least.part of the disposition of said drone. 

10. Just because the field-bees will all go back to the old stand 
is best to have the old queen there, making that a successful colony 
for storing. They ought not to waste time rearing a queen. 

11. Sometimes, and sometimes not. 
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A Neighbor’s Bees Robbing—Buying Bees. 


1. My neighbor’s bees are robbing mine. 
them? They have almost destroyed my bees. 
what can I do to get rid of them? 

2. I must buy a few colonies. 


What can I do to stop 
If I can’t buy them, 


Where can I get them best? 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Any wide-awake bee will rob when it gets a chance, 
and if A’s bees rob C’s bees, it is not A but C who is at fault. ( 
should not allow his colonies to be weak and unprotected. It will not 
stop the robbing if you buy the robbers, unless you brimstone them 
Sometimes you can stop robbing by closing the entrance so only one 
bee can pass at a time, then piling up hay or grass about the hive and 
keeping it soaked with water. If a colony is queenless, it may help to 
give ita queen. This is one of the cases in which an ounce of preven 
tion is better than a pound of cure, and it is well to keep all colonies 
strong, and if you happen to have a weak colony keep the entrance so 
small that the robbers cannot get started at robbing. 


2. Idon’t know. It is expensive to get them from a distance on 
account of heavy express charges, and you will prehaps be able, by in- 
quiring, to get them close at hand. Watch the advertisements, and 
you may see something not faraway. You might also succeed by ad- 
vertising your wants in this journal. If obliged to get bees from a 
distance, it will be less expensive to buy nuclei, and then build them 
up. 








Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush, by Prof. A. J. Cook; 
44 pages ; price, postpaid, 30 cents. This is by the same 
author as ‘‘ The Bee-Keepers’ Guide,’’ and is most valuable 
to all who are interested in the product of our sugar-maples. 
No one who makes maple sugar or syrup should be without 
it. Order from the office of the American Bee Journal. 








Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is made to take all the 
copies of the American Bee Journal fora year. It is sent 
by mail for 20 cents. Full directionsaccompany. The Bee 
Journals can be inserted as soon as they are received, and 
thus preserved for future reference. Upon receipt of $1.00 
for your Bee Journal subscription a hilt peer im advance, 
we will mail you a Wood Binder free—if you will mention it. 





Why Not Help a Little—both your neighbor bee-keep- 
ers and the old American Bee Journal—by sending to us the 
names and addresses of such as you may know do not now 
get this journal? We will be glad tosend them sample 
copies, so that they may become acquainted with the paper, 
and subscribe for it, thus putting themselves in the line of 
success with bees. Perhaps you can get them to subscribe, 
send in their dollars, and secure for your trouble some o! 
the premiums we are constantly offering as rewards {for 
such effort. 
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Honey-Flow Coming Fast. 


w have 40 colonies of bees ready for 

[ have fed them all spring. The 
flow is coming fast. G. C. Durr. 
er Co., lowa, May 29. 





White Clover Abundant. 


the weather proves favorable we will get 
' this year, as everything is just covered 
. white clover—such a crop was never 
known in these parts. L. HIGHBARGER. 
Ogle Co., Ill., May 29. 





Bad Spring for Bees. 


This spring has been bad for bees. April 
was cool and wet, and we had a snow-storm 
here the 30th; and May has been but little 
bet So far it has rained nearly every day, 


mostly evenings, so the bees had a chance’ 


fly a little during the day, but we are be- 
hind about two weeks, compared with other 
seasons. I have five colonies of bees. I lost 
ast winter. I like the American Bee 
Journal. A. E. JOHNSTON. 
Martin Co., Minn., May 27. 





Favorable Spring for Bees. 


So far this has been an unusually favorable 
spring for the bees, owing, I think, mostly to 
the large quantity of bloom on the soft maple, 
together with some fine weather. A colony 
on scales gained 13 pounds in three days, the 
ist, 2nd, and 3rd of May. On April 15th it 

two stories) weighed 61 pounds, and on May 
5, 85 pounds—a gain of 24 pounds in 19 days. 
On April 28 there was brood and eggs on 9 
frames—6 above and 3 below. The queen of 
that colony was one I received last summer. 
I had over 30 colonies early in the spring, but 
have lost several, owing to the queens being 
missing. 

A neighbor had a swarm on the 10th of 
May, the earliest I have known here, but some 
of mine would have swarmed earlier had I 
confined them to one story. This has been 
a rather late spring ; apple-blossom is only 

ist out. W. FIsHER. 

British Columbia, Canada, May 13. 


Bee-Keepers’ Rights. 


My bees have built up well considering the 
cold and wet spring we have had. But now 
we have had no rain since April 28, and we 
need it badly. We will have no white clover 
if it remains as dry asitis. I see that Mr. 
France thinks that we city bee-keepers ought 
to take care of ourselves. I do, too, so far as 
right is concerned, but when a neighbor 
strikes one of your bees and the bee stings 
him, then he is ready to settle an old grudge 
by going to the town council and putting ina 
complaint for damages. But he says nothing 
about spraying his fruit-trees and killing my 
bees. That is *‘a horse of a different color.” 
Nor does he consider that his chickens destroy 
one’s garden. Buta swarm of beesis a nui- 

ance to ignorant people. It is one of the 

t industries on this earth. I believe in 

rotecting bee-keepers’ rights. Some years 

‘go Llost allof my bees through just such 
siness. I stood the loss myself, yet I was a 
aid member of the National Bee-Keepers’ 

\ssociation at the time. F. McBRIDE. 
Hardin Co., Ohio, May 18. 





A Good Honey-Flow. 


The most of the bees in this part of the 
intry came through the winter in very 
{ shape. I lost only one colony by starva- 

I had to feed a few colonies. We had 

of the best honey-flows I ever saw. It 

‘d about five weeks. There was plenty of 

ey in the woods all the time. We also 
me Of the worst Aprils I ever saw. It 





Thousands OF Hives - Millions oF Sections 


Ready for Prompt Shipment. 


We are not selling goods on NAME ONLY, but on their quality. 
In addition to the many car-loads we are shipping to all parts of the United 
States, we have just made one shipment of five car-loads to England. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 





28 cents Cash & 
paid for Beeswax. * 


ik 


This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 
28 cents a pound— 
CASH—for best yel- 


low, upon its receipt, or 30 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, II. 










We are the Largest Mannfa 


Send for catalog. 











Se 7 x 7 


We have the Bat Bonus, Lowest 


cturers of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies hag Northwest 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


es, and Best Shipping Facilities. 








Agriculture and Golden Queens 


mailed promptly on receipt of $1.00 each, or 
$9.00 per dozen. While the Goldens are of the 
highest type, the daughters of a fine breeder 
imported by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
from the Province of Bergamo, Italy, are sec- 
ond to none. Money-order office, Warrenton, 


W. H. PRIDGEN, 
23A4t CREEK, Warren Co., N. C. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


DAIRYMEN ARE DELIGHTED 


E 
Cow 
busi: 





ticulars. 
o DRAPER PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, ils. 
Please mention Bee sournal when writing 





To Chautauqua Lake‘and Return 


at one fare for the round-trip, via 
Nickel Plate Road, on June 16th and 
17th, from Chicago and intermediate 
points, with return limit of June 23rd, 
account of Conference of Association 
of General Secretaries of Young Men’s 
Christian Association of North Amer- 
ica, at Chautauqua Lake, June 16-22. 
For full particulars, address John Y. 
Calahan, General Agent, 113 Adams 
St., room 298, Chicago. 10—24Alt 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 





Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail and Wholesale. 


the thinnest base. 
other make. 


This foundation is made by a process that pro- 
duces the superior of any. 
purest. 
odor. 
It is tough and clear as ‘crystal, and gives more sheets to the pound than any 


It is the cleanest and 
It has the brightest color and sweetest 
It is the most transparent, because it has 


Working wax into Foundation for Casha Specialty... Beeswax 


always wanted at ere rice. 


Catalog giving FULL LI 


E OF SUPPLIES with prices and samples, FREE on application. 


Vis. 





Headquarters Bee-Supplies 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. 


Complete stock for 1903 now on hand. 
Prompt service is what I practice. 


lowest. 


Freight rates from Cincinnati are the 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Lang- 


stroth Portico Hives and Standard Honey-Jars at lowest prices. 


You will save money buying from me. 


Catalog mailed free. Send for same. 


Book orders for Golden Italians, Red Clover and Carniolan:Queens; for pri- 
ces refer to my catalog. 


C. H. W. WEBER, 


Office and Salesrooms—2146-48 Central Ave. | N | N NATI O H 1O 
Warehouses—Freeman and Central Aves. . a 
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ocecus FOR THE BEST...... 
—— HIVES, SMOKERS, EXTRACTORS, FOUNDATION —\ 


++--AND ALL.... 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


address, LUPGA FLY MEG. CO. 


Higginsville, 1730 S. 13th Street, 
Mo. Omaha, Neb. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Christian Scientists’ 

meeting in Boston, June 28th to July 
1st. It will be to your advantage to ob- 
tain rates applying over the Nickel 
Plate Road before purchasing else- 
where. No excess fare charged on any 
of our trains. Tickets on sale June 25, 
26 and 27. Final return limit Aug. 1. 
Call on or address John Y. Calahan, 
General Agent, 113 Adams St., room 
298, Chicago, for particulars as to stop- 
overs, train service, etc. ’Phone Cent- 
ral 2057. 7—22A5t 


Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 


2415 Ernest Ave., Alta Sita, 
East St. Louis, I). 





Queen-Clipping Device Free! 


The MONETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens’ 
wings. It is used by many bee- 
keepers. Full printed directions 
, sent with each one. We mail it for 
\ 25cents; or will send it FREE as 
a premium for sending us One 
New subscriber to the Bee Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 

= will mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 E. Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 














— Galifornia Excursion. 


Tickets on Sale Aug. 1st to 14th. | 
CHICAGO TO Los ANGELES OR FRISCO. | 
Only $50, round trip. 


“Santa Fe all the Way” 


Account National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
meeting in Los Angeles, Aug. 18 to 20. 


Permitting stop-overs going and returning, in and west of Col- 
orado, and allowing choice of any direct route for return. 


Visit the Grand Canyon of Arizona. 


SANTA FE 




















J. M. McCONNELL, 


109 Avams ST. 
Gen. Agt. 


CHICAGO. 





Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 

Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wis, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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was cool and windy nearly the whole month 
A good part of the time was cloudy, too. Ww, 
had a good swarming prospect till after Ea 
when it turned cold and they did not sw 
much. I have had only 4 swarms so far, as | 
know. It doesn’t look like swarming-time a; 
all. Even the Carniolans did not swarm much 
We may have a very good flow in a few days. 
and maybe a few more swarms. Then we 
will have to wait and hope we will live ti) 
next April, and that it will be a good time 
Hale Co., Ala., May 4. J. 8. Patron 


Bees in Best Condition. 


My bees are in the very best conditior 
most of them having two sets of combs. The 
prospect for a honey crop was never better, 
White clover is in full bloom, the earliest 
known here for years. H. C. Clymer 

Linn Co., Iowa, May 28. 


Right Kind of Weather Needed. 


The prospect is good for lots of white clover 
and basswood, if we have the right kind of 
weather. Clover is just beginning to get out 
enough for bees to work on, but it has been 
raining most of the time, and 1 have to feed 
to keep the bees from starving and losing 
their brood. I now have 180 colonies, and 100 
pounds of sugar is only about enough for 
their supper and break fast. 

G. W. Wi1son. 

Richland Co., Wis., May 29. 


Bees Doing Well. 


Bees are doing well in this part of the 
country. The fields are white with clover 
blossom, and the bees are working on it 
freely... 1 have had three swarms this week. 
The first one is starting in the super. I have 
the second super on some of my colonies. 
The honey-locust yielded more nectar this 
year than I ever noticed before. 

P. H. HaRBEck. 

LaSalle Co., Ill., May 28. 


Cool and Backward Spring. 


The cool, backward spring has been hard on 
bees in this locality. The hard freeze of 
April 29 cut short the supply of nectar from 
fruit-bloom, and I had to feed some, but at 
present all are doing nicely. White clover 
promises a good yield. G. M. WHITFORD. 

Washington Co., Nebr., May 19. 


Bees Did Poorly this Spring. 


Bees are doing poorly this spring. There 
were only a few days during fruit-bloom 
when they could work, and most of the hives 
are entirely bare of stores; | have had to feed 
the bees to keep them fromstarving. For the 
last few days they have been working on white 
clover, and if we don’t get too much rain (it 
is raining to-day again) the bees may build up 
yet to gather surplus when sweet clove! 
blooms. 

The American Bee Journal is the only pape" 
of those I subscribe for that 1 read from be- 
ginning toend. I always find something new 
and interesting. Rost. A HoLEKAMP 

St. Louis Co., Mo., May 17. 


Unfinished Sections — Wintered 
Well. 

I have read with interest the pros and cons 
on different subjects and in regard to unt 
ished sections. I settled that question for u 
self some years ago. Every section that does 
not weigh 10 ounces I uncap and extract 
the fall. I then tier up five or six layers 
those extracted sections on some of my wea 
est colonies, and let them clean them o 
and they do it all right. I then pile th« 
away so the micecan not get at them int 
winter. 

When I put on sections I usually put | 
front row of those old sections, and they a 
the first filled. I then slip them out a: 
put in 7 new ones. I have no trouble ab« 
getting the bees to go into the sections. 

The 15th of last November I put 47 colonics 
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I took out 45 alive, 
a two for #10. Three became queen- 
| dwindled away. I now have 40 good 
., They are getting some honey from 
nd dandelion bloom. We will soon 
white clover. I usually get most of my 
from basswood. I find that the way to 
ney is to have lots of bees when the 

st comes, keep them together as much 
ible. and decapitate the drones with an 
jing knife. I think that helps to keep 
, the swarming-fever. I hived one swarm 
ear. The bees weighed 9 pounds. It 
the last of June, and stored 75 pounds 
tions, and is strong this spring. 

| will report again after harvest. 

Wma. CLEARY. 
yssuth Co., Iowa, May 17. 


into the cellar. 





Working on White Clover. 


es are working on white clover, which is 
| bloom—about two weeks earlier than 
sual. If there is not too much rain the 
»y crop will be much larger than last year. 
The American Bee Journal is a great help 
o me in caring for my bees. 
GEOFFREY A. Hunt. 
Tipton Co., Ind., May 26. 





Bees in Fine Condition. 


My bees are in fine condition. I never saw 
bees so uniformly strong as mine are this 

ring. The weather here now is all that 
‘ oa be desired for an ake harvest of 
nectar A. J. KILGore. 


Wood Co., Ohio, May 25. 





Working on Clover. 


Well, this spring was a hard one for the 
bees. Frost killed all of the maple, elm, box- 
elder and peach bloom, and impaired the 
apple, cherry, plum, gooseberry and pear 
bloom. I had to feed the bees to keep them 
alive. They are doing nicely now. They had 
a fine time on the raspberry and blackberry, 
and are now working on white clover, of 
which there is a profuse bloom. They com- 
menced work on it over a week ago. 

C. McLxEop. 


Christian Co., Ill., May 28. 





Loss in Wintering—Various Matters. 


My bees were put into the cellar Dec. 3 in 
pretty fair shape, but the loss was heavy, 
owing to not having my cellar completed. 
Out of 39 colonies [ have 15 left, but they are 
doing well now, storing honey from willow, 
dandelion and fruit-bloom. 

Some of my colonies have five frames of 
brood, which is good for this part of the 
country at this time. The colonies which 
seem strongest are five that have been out 
since March 9. 

[think a cleansing flight does a good deal 
of good. All the colonies that I gave a flight 
this spring were quiet when I put them back, 
while before they were restless. 

[ notice in the“ A B C of Bee-Culture,”’ 
page 92, dandelion is said to come in bloom 
ust after fruit-bloom. Mr. Doolittle, in his 
comments, says that in his locality it comes 

with fruit-bloom. In our part of the 

country it comes just before fruit-bloom, and 

seems tome it must be of importance in 
early brood-rearing. 

On page 92 (1903), in my report, the types 
made me say in regard to ginseng, ‘“‘It will 

inarketable in from 7 to 10 years for the 
seed to germinate.” It should have been, 
takes 18 months for the seed to germi- 
ike the looks of that money in the treas- 
of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
and | expect to be a member very soon. 

t isonty about 15 miles northeast of here 
where A. I, Root has started his maple-sugar 

ant, and feeds the “chicks” of the neigh- 

ood on * maple-cream.’’ I hope he will 
my apiary some day this summer, if 
ne 


ink every bee-keeper should have a bee- 
of some kind. A bee-keeper who does 
ad the bee-papers is bound to get be(e)- 
the times. B. L. BYER. 

ie Co., Mich., May 16. 





QUEENS! ( 


c— and Leather-Colored Italian, warranted 
ive satisfaction—those are the kind reared 
IRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER. Our bus- 
pote was established in 1888. Our stock origi- 
nated from the best and highest-priced lon ag 
tongued red clover breeders inthe U.S. e 
rear as many, and perhaps more, queens than 
any other breeder in the North. Price of queens 
before July ist: Large select, $1; six for $5; 
Tested Stock, $1.50; six for $8; Selected Tested, 
$2 each; Breeders, $4. Two-frame Nuclei (no 
queen) $2.50 each, 

Special low price on queens in lots of 25to 100. 

All queens are mailed promptly, as we keep 
300 to 500 on hand ready to mail. 

We guarantee safe delivery to any State, Con- 
tinental Island, or ee Country. Our Cir- 
cular will interest you; free. 

Address all orders to 


Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder 
PARKERTOWN, OHIO. 


(The above ad. will appeartwice per month 
only.) 16E13 
“ease mention Bee Journal when woman 


Full informa- 
O-page Catalog Free. tion regard- 
ing Bee-Supplies of all kinds. Best in the 
market. Latest ye gene Danzen- 
baker hives kept in s 
10Etf JNO. NEBEL & “SON, High Hill, Mo. 


Pisase mention Bee Journal when writing 
A oe en Bull 


FENCE! wae. 


Fs coy = Sold to the Farmer at} Wholesale 
woh arranted. 
COILE Srhinapencetiae 
Box 89 Winchester, Indiana, U. v. & 


’ 
Please mention the Bee Journal 


0 Colonies of Bees 
FOR SALE 


With Extractor and Honey-Tank. 


A. BEEKEEPER, 
SHELLVILLE, CALIF. 


INGHAM’S PATENT 


25 years the best. Smok ers 


Send for Circular. 
25Atf T. P. BINGH 
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Italian Queens 
Bees and Nuclei. 


We have a strain of 
bees bred specially for 
honey - gathering and 
longevity, at the follow- 
ing prices: 

One Untested Queen..... $ .80 
One Tested Queen ....... 1.00 
One Select Tested Queen. 1.25 
One Breeder Queen ..... 2.00 
Ose - Comb Nucleus (no 

IIE oo os 02 000000 20000 

Queens sent by return 
mail. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed. For price on Doz. lots send for 
catalog. J. L. STRONG, 
16Atf 204 EF. Logan St., CLARINDA, IOWA. 

lease mention Bee Journal when writing 


BEE-SUPPLIES: 
Hw 
SE WAT Roor's PRICES: 
POUDER'S HONEY JARS. Prompt 


na Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER. 


Si2 MASS, AVE, IMOSAMAPOLIS. IND. 
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Beedom Boiled Down 


it nn tn Mn Hind ten tn 


The Chicago-Northwestern. 


In any business it is a good plan for the dif- 
ferent men en in it to get together for 
the purpose of talking over items of especial 
interest, in order to become better acquainted. 
This seems to be very true in the bee-busi- 
ness, and can be best carried out, I believe, in 
a convention where a question-box is the 
principal program. Each one feels as if he 
is helping the other, and certainly all feel 
that they are helped. 

Such a convention was the one held at Chi- 
cago, in December........ I wish simply to 
say that those who has never attended a con- 
vention of this kind do not know what they 
have missed. There is something to be gained 
which is not found in bee-books or bee-litera- 
ture of any kind. Go and find out, and re- 
gret only that you never went before.—Edi- 
torial in Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 








A Kink in Making Wax-Cakes. 


A lining of damp paper put insidea vessel 
into which melted wax is to be poured will 
prevent the wax from coming in contact with 
the vessel, hence there will be nc dish to clean 
up afterwards. Strange as it may seem, the 
paper will also peel off readily from the cake 
of wax. Neither will the cake crack while 
cooling, as itis not stuck fast to the walis of 
the dish. Mr. H. R. Miller, of Missouri, wrote 
me about this.— Bee-Keepers’ Review. 


Postponing Alsike Bloom. 


Generally it would be better to have alsike 
bloom later than its usual time, so as to come 
when white clover is waning. G. M. Doolit- 
tle says in Gleanings in Bee-Culture: 


‘** Alsike clover can be made to bloom very 
nearly when wanted, within reasonable limits, 
by turning stock on it, and letting them keep 
it eaten down short until about two weeks be- 
fore you wish the bloom to commence, when 
it will give a good crop of blossoms and a fair 
crop of hay, thoughthe hay crop will not be 
quite as large as it would if it could have had 
its own way.”’ 


Four Requisites to Successful Win- 
tering. 


Given a box through which no drafts can 
pass (no upward or lateral ventilation), a 
plentiful supply of honey to burn, plenty of 
bees to burn it, plenty of oxygen to burn it 
with, and you have a formula which spells 
Success.—A. C. MILLER, in Bee-Keepers’ 
Review. 


Best Conditions for Queen-Rearing. 


Arhtur C. Miller discusses the matter in 
the American Bee-Keeper in his usual vigor- 
ous style, putting special emphasis upon the 
matter of humidity, to which probably most 
of us have never given a thought. It is well 
known that the right amount of moisture 
makes all the difference between success 
and failure in hatching out aclutch of eggs; 
why should it not make a difference with re- 
gard to bees’ eggs? Mr. Miller says: 


I believe it is generally conceded that the 
best queens are ordinarily reared at that sea- 
son of the year when increase (swarming) 
usually occurs, and certainly they are more 
easily reared then. There must be a reason 
for this, and if we can find it, it will materi- 
ally assist us in so shaping our methods when 
rearing queens ‘‘out of season’’ as most 
nearly to approach the normal conditions. At 
‘“swarming time’’ colonies are overflowing 
with bees; young bees (nurses) are super- 
abundant; combs are loaded with stores of 
honey and pollen; field-bees are busy bring- 
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SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we car 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by i 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 
the order: 


5m 108 258 som 
Sweet Clover (white) $ .75 $1.40 §3.25 96.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow).... .90 1.70 4,00 7.50 
Alsike Clover ............ 1.00 1.80 4.25 8.00 
White Clover ............ 150 280 6.50 12.50 
Alfalfa Clover ....... «ss» 100 180 4.25 8.00 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 

144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 





Very best of 


- 
B =S | goods, lar- 
ee upp ies gest stock in 
Indiana. Send list of goods wanted AT ONCE 
and get our 


Special Prices. 


care C. M. SCOTT & CO., 
1004 E. Washington Street, 
49A26t INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 









more money will buy Page Fence, a fence that fences 
ALL the stock ALLthe time. 


Catalog free. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 














Th )) iii 
é Danz. Hive — 
We sell it. Weare authorized jobbing agents 
for THE A.L.R 
a list of the goods you want for this season, and 
let us quote you prices. Beeswax wanted. Send 
10A17t BELL BRANCH, MICH. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
Boys, Girls, oldand young alik 
oe money weeting for = 
ness. Send as 10c stamps or silver for ful) instructions and a line of 
~wnples to work with. DRAPER PUBLISHING CO.,Chicago, lil, 
Danghters of Select Imported 
Italian, Select long-tongued 
5-band Queens. Bred 3% miles 
apart, and mated to select 
in 2% miles; none impure 
within 3, and but few within 
experience. WARRANTED 
f EENS, 75 cents each ; 
count on large orders. 
Contracts with dealers a spe- 


The Comb Honey Hive. 
OOT CO., for Michigan. Send us 

for catalog. . M. HUNT & SON, 
BOY WE WANT WORKERS 
We furnish capital to start you in busi- 
Tennessee Queens. 
(Moore’s), and Select,Straight 
drones. No bees owned with- 
5 miles. No disease. 30 years’ 
ESTED, $1.50 each. Dis- 
cialty. Discount after July Ist 





Send for circular. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, 


9A26t SPRING HILL, TENN. 





To Boston and Return at One Fare 


for the roundtrip from Chicago via 
Nickel Plate Road, for Christian Sci- 
entists’ meeting in June. Tickets on 
sale June 25th, 26th and 27th, with ex- 
tended return limit of Aug. lst. Stop- 
over at Niagara Falls, in either direc- 
tion, without extra charge, and at New 
York, returning, on payment of fee of 
$1.00. No excess fare charged on any 
of our trains. Write John Y. Calahan, 
General Agent, 113 Adams St., room 
298, Chicago, for detailed information. 
’Phone Central 2057. 6—22A5t 





ing in more, and temperature and humidity 
are high. These two latter items should re- 
ceive special attention, and I cannot do better 
than quote from Cowan’s ‘‘ Honey-Bee.’’ On 
page 60, quoting Newport, he says: ‘‘ Tem- 
perature of the brood-nest in the swarming 
season averages 96 degrees, while in August it 
is seldom over 80 degrees, or perhaps 86 de- 
grees, even in the middle of the day when 
outer temperature is often more than 78 de- 
grees.’’ Hethen proceeds to give the scien- 
tific reasons therefor. At swarming-time the 
air of the hive is saturated with moisture, a 
matter almost never alluded to as a requisite 
for successful queen-rearing, whereas it is 
one of the essentials. 

It is due to such causes as above that Dr. 
Gallup’s ‘‘rousing colonies’’ produce fine 
queens, not to any supposed ‘“ umbilical 
cord,’’ the latter being merely the last ‘‘ cast ”’ 
of the larva with its silken attachments. 


Quality of Catnip Honey. 


Last year, for the first time, J. A. Crane 
had some catnip honey. He says in Glean- 
ingsin Bee Culture: 


It being a very wet season, the stuff grew 
quite rank, and farmers were too busy, when 
it did not rain, to cut it; consequently the 
bees made a drive on it, wet or dry, rain or 
shine. Wherever there wasa bunch of cat- 
nip it would be covered with bees from morn- 
ing till night. Well, just before buckwheat 
came I extracted the crop, and—whew! I 
have it yet. I don’t wantany more. I can’t 
sell it, can’t eat it, wouldn’t give it away— 
going to make bees of it. If all catnip is like 
this, every pound of it sold on the market 
will spoil the sale of five pounds of good 
honey. 


Editor Root adds: 


I tasted the honey at Dr. Grandy’s that had 
a slight flavor of catnip. It was not unpleas- 
ant. But a pure-catnip honey might be very 
strong, and totally unfit for market. I think 
we have had other reports to that effect. In 
the same way, hoarhound honey—the pure 
article—is vile stuff. But a very little of it 
mixed with some other good grade of honey 
gives it a nice flavor that is not unlike the 
hoarhound candy of our childhood days. 


The Carniolan-lItalian Cross. 


L. H. Perry 
keeper : 


I have crossed them for several years, and 
with me the cross is a better bee than either 
race in its purity. The most satisfactory re- 
sults have been from the use of a Carniolan 
queen—the drone being Italian. In most 
cases this gives me a bee that sticks right to 
business in a honey-flow, and also a prolific 
queen. They are trying constantly to swar.n, 
and are quite as gentle as either of the races 
from which the cross originates, and are beau- 
tiful bees, as well. 

I have kept Carniolaus for many years, and 
with the exception of their two bad traits— 
excessive swarming and excessive brood-rear- 
ing after the close of the honey-flow—I find 
them superior to the Italians in every way. 
The use of the Carniolan queen with Italian 
drone, has given me the bee best suited to my- 
self, and I have no doubt the experience of 
my brother bee-keepers would be tbe same. 
The colonies which gave me the most honey 
this year were all bred in this way, and I am 
well pleased with their actions. Best of all, 
they did not offer to swarm, but kept right at 
worx, storing honey. It is my firm belief 
that the more Carniolan blood one can get 


says in the American Bee- 





Business Queens, 


Bred from best Italian honey-gathering stock, 
and reared in FULL COLONIES by best known 
methods. Guaranteed to be good Queens and 
free from disease. Untested, 75c each; 6, $4.00. 
Tested, $1.25 each. Uutested ready July Ist. 
Tested about July 15th. Address, 
CHAS. B. ALLEN, 
18Atf Central Square, Oswego Co., N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





Italian Queens, by Mail. 
Golden and Honey Queens::\;* 


July 

6 12 
EE 6 canaicdeecanecanvae $1.00 $ 5.00 1,00 
OEE sence 44h ues axe codeast 1,25 7.00 0 
RET TCO ee 400 7 


2-frame Nucleus (no queen) 2.00 11.00 21.00 


Add price of any Queen wanted with Nucleus 
Our bees are shipped in light shipping-cases, 
Purchaser pays express on Nuclei. i 
Safe arrival guaranteed of all stock sent out. 


BATAVIA, ILL., Ang. 21, 1901, 
Dear Sir:—I thought I would let you know as 
to results of the nucleus sent me. They were 
ane in 10-frame hives and now they are iy 
ne coudition. From one I removed 24 pounds 
of honey and had to give 6 of them more room 
as they were hanging out. They have more 

than reached my expectations. 
Yours respectfully, E. K, Merepirn, 


DAVENPORT, IowA, Dec. 31, 1901, 
Your queens are fully up tostandard. The 
honey queen that you sent my brother takes the 
lead. She had arousing colony when put up 
for winter. ‘The goldeus can be handled with- 
out smoke or veil. Very truly yours, 
JOHN THOEMING. 
Notice. — No tested stock sent ont before 
May 15. Send money by P. O. Money Order or 
Express Order... D. J. BLOCHER, 
17Atf PEARL CITY, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


begins with <v.od wheels. 
















Unless 






the wheels ax ood the wagon ls 
a failure. IF YOU BUY THE 
ELECTRIC STEEL WHEEL 
mads to fit any wagon—your wagon 


will always have guvod wheels. Can't 

out or rot. No loose tires. Any 

height. width tire. Catalog frea 
WHEEL 


co. 
Box 16 QUINCY, ILL 


Catnip Seed Free! 


We have some of the seed of that fa- 
mous honey-producing plant—Catnip. 
It should be scattered in all waste- 
places for the bees. Price, postpaid, 
15 cents per ounce; or 2 ounces mailed 
FREE to a regular subscriber for send- 
ing us one NEW subscriber to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $1.00 ; or for 
$1.20 we will send the Bee Journal one 
year and 2 ounces of Catnip seed to 
any one. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 & 146 E. Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL 


65 Best Queen of Sixty-five 65 


BELLE PLAINE, MINN, April, 1903 
Mr. ALLEy:—I have a queen received from 
you in 1900. Her bees are the best honey-gath- 
erers of an apiary of 65 colonies in which are 
queens from different breeders—natural queens 
—as Dr. Gallup callsthem. The Adel queen is 
the best of the lot. C. J. OLDENBERG. 
A Tested Adel Breeding Queen and my new 
book giving result of 40 years’ experience in 
rearing queens, sent by mail for $2.00. War- 
ranted Adel queens, each, $1.00. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Send for pricelist of queens and 
prospectus of book. 
20Ati HENRY ALLEY, WENHAM. Mass. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writine 


SHEEP MONEY !$, 20, 


if you work forus. We will start youl! 





















Please mention Bee Journai when writing 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sh in any way 
ou cannot afford to be without the best 
Sheep Paper published in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 
has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder aué 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 

Are you interested? Write to-day. 
WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, GHIGAGO. |LI. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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_ without retaining the disposition 

sive late breeding, the better bee he 

I have the “‘red clover” strains 

.ns. but they do not work as well on 

er as my Carniolans do. Though I 

-er measured their tongues I believe 
, reach farther than Italians. 

uld not be understood that all crosses 

<ind are as satisfactory as those men- 

above, for about 33 percent proved to 

rmined swarmers. 





Weed Foundation Not Inferior. 


egret that, in the report of the Ontario 

-eepers’ Association convention, page 37, 

\merican Bee Journal, through some 

s slip, a decidedly wrong impression is 

n of what was said by me about the Weed 

ation. I distinctly said that I had not 

yund other section foundation more accept- 

able to the bees. In fact, so far the contrary 

ny experience, and I hope no one will use 

that incorrect statement as evidence of the 
veriority of other makes. 


The Weed foundation has, for brood or sec- 
tions, the advantage over any other I have so 
far used, of staying better where it is at the 
beginning; less sagging, or none at all. It 
is stronger; less weight per sheet in the brood 
will answer—a great saving.—R. F. Ho._ter- 
MANN, in Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 
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SEE 


Close Saturdays at 1 p.m.—Our custo- 
mers and friends will kindly remember that 
beginning with July 1, for three months we 
will close our office and bee-supply store at 1 
p.m. on Saturdays. This is our usual custom. 
Nearly all other firms here begin the Saturday 
afternoon closing with May lst, but we keep 
open two months later on account of the local 
bee-keepers who find it more convenient to 
call Saturday afternoons for bee-supplies. 





Good Buggies Cheap for 30 Days.—For one 
month from the date of this issue the Kalama- 
zoo Carriage aud Harness Mfg. Co., 161 Ran- 
some St., Kalamazoo, Mich., are offering a reg- 
ular $80 buggy for $45, and extending the privi- 
lege to the purchaser of trying it for 30 days, 
and then returning it if for any reason it is not 
satisfactory. 


They do not limit the number of buggies to 
be sold at this price, but the time limit is inex- 
orable, the $45 price expiring in 30 days from 
this date. 

The Kalamazoo concern is the pioneer in sell- 
ing buggies direct to the people on 30 days free 
trial plan, and have made a wonderful success 
of this method because of its liberality and fair- 
ness and because of the high quality, low price 
and good value of their goods. 


They are the largest manufacturers of bug- 
gies and harness in the world who sell their 
output direct to the users and save the middle- 
men’s profits. Their buggy book, with all the 
favorites and all the newest patterns and styles 
of vehicles will be sent the reader on request. 
Please mention the American Bee Journal when 
writing. 





The AMERICAN INSTITUTE of PHRENOLOGY 
Incorporated 1866, 89th Session opens Sept, 2d. 
Subjects: Phrenology. the Art of Character 
Reading; Anatomy, Physiology, Physiognomy, 
Heredity, Hygiene, etc. Address: 24 E. 22d St., 
New York, care of FOWLER & WELLS Co. 

lease menuon Kee Journal when writing. 





If you care to know of its 


California! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 


or Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali- 
ornia’s Favorite Pa: 


The Pacific | Rural Press, 

The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
aper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
audsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 

ple copy free. 

a” PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 

Market Street, - San Francisco, Car. 

? ease mention Bee Journal when writing 





Please Mention Bee Journal 
“hen writing advertisers. 


CONVENTION NOTICE. 


Texas.—The Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association 
meets in annual convention at the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, at College Station, 
Texas, July 7 to 10, inclusive, during the Texas 
Farmers’ Congress meetings. Cheap excursion 
rates. Large crowds. A good time. Learn a 
heap. Meet your fellow-men, and talk. Ex- 
hibits of all kinds of stuff. Premiums of all 
kinds awarded. Come, and bring what you 
have, and take home some of the 


remiums. 
You are invited. Be sure to be there. 


uly 7to10, 


1903, at the A. & M.C. of Texas, College Station. 
Hunter, Texas. 


Louis H. ScuHo tt, Sec. 


TO STA BUSINESS 
We will the first 6 you 


y good ng busi- 

ness. Send 10 cents for full line of samples 

directions how to begin. 
PER PU 


CO., Chicago, Ilis. 

















(Paid Advertisement, inserted 
by order of G. F. Davidson, 
Fairview, Texas.) 


Know all men by these Presents that, 
we, the undersigned, have this day en- 
tered into the following contract, 
to-wit: 


The Jennie Atchley Co., of the first 
part, agrees to sell all their right and 
title to the Southland Queen, also the 
entire subscription list and all ac- 
counts due to said paper for the con- 
sideration of $400, to us in hand paid 
by G. F. Davidson, Louis Scholl and 
F. M. Jones, a company formed by the 
last-named parties, known as the Lone 
Star Apiarist Pub. Co. Said $400.00 
payment to bein the form of a gilt- 
edged note signed by G. F. Davidson, 
Frank M. Jones and Louis Scholl, with 
G. R. Tullos and W. O. Murray as sur- 
eties. This note is to be perfectly good 
on which, cash can be obtained at any 
time by the holders thereof, and bear- 
ing date Dec. 28, 1901; due on or before 
Dec. 28, 1902, with 10 percent interest 
until paid, and 10 percent additional 
on principal and interest for attorney’s 
fees in case of suit having to be brought 
to force payment of said note. The 
said Jennie Atchley Co. agree 
not to start a bee-paper for the 
term of five years. It is understood 
by all concerned that the said Jennie 
Atchley Co. get the use of the back 
cover leaf—two pages—for the year 
1902 for the purpose of running their 
own advertising and that of the A. I. 
Root Co., of Medina, Ohio. The adver- 
tising to be in the new bee-paper, The 
Lone Star Apiarist. 

’ The Jennie Atchley Co. 
Signed.... By E. Atchley, Sec. 

The Lone Star Apiarist Pub. Co. 

By G. F. Davidson, Pres. 
Witnesses.... 

John Miller, 

The Hyde Bee Co., 

By O. P. Hyde, Pres. 





$19.00 from Chicago to Boston and 
Return $19.00 

via Nickel Plate Road, occount meet- 
ing of Christian Scientists, June 28th 
to July lst. Tickets on sale June 25, 26 
and 27, with open return limit of June 
28. By depositing tickets with Joint 
Agent in Boston on July 1, 2,3 or 4, 
and payment of fee of 50c., extended 
limit returning until Aug. lst may be 
obtained. Stop-ovei at Niagara Falls, 
in either direction, without extra 
charge. No excess fare charged on any 
of our trains. Three trains daily. 
Through vestibuled sleeping - cars. 
American Club Meals servedin dining- 
cars on Nickel Plate Road; also meals 
alacarte. Address John Y. Calahan, 
General Agent, 113 Adams St., room 
298, Chicago, for reservation of sleep- 
ing-car space and other information. 
*Phone Central 2057. 8—22ASt 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 











el ah te diel inl ann el a eh a i el i kl 


CurIcaGo, June 5.—The market is lifeless, no 
movement except extracted at low prices. Best 
grades of white ext: acted, 54@0 cents; amber, 
5@5%c. Comb honey is held at 15c for choice 
white, and anything not grading up to meet 
this requirement sold at 2@5c less per pound. 
Beeswax, 32c. R. A. Burnett & Co, 


Kansas City, May 28.—The supply of comb 
honey is about exhausted. Thedemand good. 
We quote you as follows: Fancy white comb, 
24 sections, per case, $3 50; No.1 white comb, 24 
sections, $340; No. 2, white and antber, per 
case, $3.00@3.25. Extracted, white. per pound, 
6@64c; amber, 5igc. Beeswax, 25@30c. 

Cc. C. Clemons & Co, 


Avsany, N. Y., Mar. 14. — Honey demand 
quiet; receipts and stock light. Comb selling, 
light, 15c; mixed, 14@15c; dark, 13@i4c. Ex- 
tracted, dark, at 7@7%c. Beeswax firm, 30@32c. 
R. WRIGHT, 


CINCINNATI, June 1.—Ver 
market from last report. e quote amber ex- 
tracted grades at %c in barrels; white 
clover, 8@9%c; supply equalto demand. Comb 
honey, 15@l6c for fancy. Beeswax, 30c. 

Tue Frep W. Mots Co 


little change in 


New York, May 21.—Comb honey trade ex- 
ceptionally quiet, very little doing. Fancy 
stock not plentiful and is sold at l4c. A large 
supply of other grades on hand, which we are 
quoting at from 11@13c, according to quality, 
and in large lots make concessions from these 
prices. Extracted, unusually quiet, and prices 
show a downward tendency all along the line. 
Beeswax, firm at from 30@3lc. 

Hitpreta & SEGELKEN. 


CINCINNATI, May 19.—The demand for comb 
honey is nearly over, but as the stock is almost 
exhausted, prices keep up. The demand for ex- 
tracted has not changed whatever, and prices 
are as follows: Amber in barrels SK OSKe: 
in cans, 6@6%c; white clover, 8@8%c. Bees- 
wax, 28@30c. Cc. i. W. Weper. 


Sawn Francisco, Apr. 29.—White comb honey, 
12@124%c; amber, 9@10c; dark, 7@7%c. Ex- 
tra » white, 6%@7c: light amber, 5%@é6c; 
amber, 5@5c; dark. 4@4%c. Beeswax, good to 
choice, light 27@29%c; dark, 25@26c. 

Last year’s product has been tolerably well 
cleaned up, particularly the desirable stock. 
Present offerings are largely odds and ends, in- 
cluding little of fine quality. Values for the 
time being are little more than nominal. A 
lower range of prices is looked for on coming 
crop. 











———————— eee 


WANTED fEi2hsi U8 
TRACTED HONEY! 
Send sample and best price delivered here; also 
Faricy Comb wanted in no-dr 


ip cases. 
THE FRED W. MUTH co. 
32Atf Front and Walnut, Cincinnati, OnI0. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


WANTED! 


CALIFORNIA COMB Honey in car-lots, It 
will pay you to correspond with us. 


OS. C. STANLEY & SON, 
24Atf 


MANZANOLA, COLO, or FairFigvp, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


WANTED— Extracted Honey. 

Mail sample and state lowest price delivered 
Cincinnati. Will buy FANCY HITE COMB 
HONEY, auy quantity, but must be put up in 
no-drip shipping-cases. 


Cc. H. W. WEBER, 


2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
24Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


if you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 
’ . ” 
‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide. 
Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Pleese mention Bee Journal when writing 
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The Best Bee-Coods 
in the World... 


are no better than those we make, 
and the chances are that they are not 
so good. If you buy of us you 


will not be disappointed. 
We are undersold by no 


ome. Send for new catalog and 
price-list and free copy of THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER;; in its 
thirteenth year; 50 cents a year; es- 
pecially for beginners. 

THE 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


W. M. Gerrisu, Epping, N.H., carries 
a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save the freight. 


fx lease mention Bee Journal when writing. 


A Few Cheap Smokers ! 


We find we have on hand a few slightly dam- 
aged Clark and Bingham Bee-Smokers, which 
got a little damp and soiled at the time of the 
fire in the —a where we were about 2 years 
ago. They are all almost as good as new. 

e have some of the Clark Cold Blast, whick 
when new sell now at 55 cents each; and 
some of the Little Wonder Bingham—new at 
50 cents. But toclose out those we have left 
that are slightly damaged, we will fill orders as 
long as taey last at these prices: 

Clark at 25cents each; Little Wonder Bing- 
ham at 30 cents each. 

We do not mail any of these slightly damaged 
Smokers, but will put them in with other goods 
when ordered, or sell them here at our office 
when called for—at the above prices. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 E. Erie Street. - CHICAGO,ILL. 
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Bee-Keepers, Remember 


that the freight rates from Toledo 
are the lowest of any city in the U.S. 
We sell 


Root’s Supplies at their 
Factory Prices *« * * * * 


Poultry Supplies and Hardware Im- 
plements a specialty. Send for our 
free Illustrated Catalog. Honey and 
Beeswax wanted. 


GRIGGS BROS., 
214 Jackson Avenue, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
B+ S++ D1 OS + D+ og 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


$300,000,000.00 A YEAR 


d you may have part of it if you work 
for us. Uncle Sam’s pat Ae product pays 
that sum. Send 10c for samples and partic 
ulars. We furnish capital to start you in 
business. Draper Publishing Co.,Chicago, | I. 
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Special Notice to Bee-Keepers ! 


BOSTON 


Money in Bees for You. 
Catalog Price on 


ROOTS SUPPLIES 


aes for the pratt’ 


F. fi. FARMER, 


182 Friend Street, Boston, Mass. 
Up First Flight. 


16A13t Please mention the Bee ournal. 
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6" Dadant's Foundation 3: 


We guarantee Satisfaction. fi} 


No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETIN 
Why does it sell so well? con a 


there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 





rune < mere can anybody do? BEAU” 
PIRMNESS, No SAGGING.’ 


iven better satis. 
use in 25 years 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Materia) 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies ios"... 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 





OF ALL 


wet 
KINDS *«#«#« ot 








Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.20, by mail. 





BEESWAX WANTED 
at all times. 


DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Il! 
ie, Sao Sa, Se Se Se | 
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Swarming Sbas0l. 


Save your prime swarms. They 
are worth many times the value 
of secondary swarms that issue 
during the middle or late sum- 
mer. The Manum Swarm Catcher, 
as shown in the illustration, is 
the best for this purpose. The 
tasket is of wire-cloth with lid, 
and hung so thatit can not be 
upset while suspended in air No 
climbing trees to cut off limbs, 
torn clothing, sprained wrists, 
etc. Shipping weight, 10 pound-. 
Price, $1.10. 

The Alley Queen and Drone- 
Trap will cage your queens at 
swarming-time, when you have 
difficulty in locating them, or 
where you have occasion to be 
absent during swarming stason, 
They are indispensable to the 
queen-breeder for caging drones 
to be taken to another yard, or 





for disposing of undesirable 
drones. Made in 12 ent 14 inch 
length. Price, by mail, 65 cents each; by freight or express, 50 cents 
each; ten, $4.00. 


A Good Veil is a necessity even with the most gentle vees. The 
apiarist can accomplish more work; there is no hesitancy on his part 
because of cross bees, Price, $1.00, postpaid. We have others at 80, 50 
and 40 cents, postpaid. 





The clipping of queen’s wings is another method for securing the prime swarms. 
For the purpose we have a small pair of scissors which we supply at 25 cents, postpaid. 
See modus operandi in May 15th Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio, 


U.S. A. 
BGP” GEORGE W. YORK & CO. “4h MeEsic Street 


are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO. Send 
to them tor their free Catalog. 
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